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T has been a difficult and on the whole an 
unsettled week in politics and finance, 
and (as the eruptions in the Andes 

show) even in geology. Those latter 
disturbances have not, so far as is 
known, been attended with loss of life, 
but the whole mountain chain is physically 
rather unstable, and there seems some reason 
to fear that this sudden resumption of volcanic 
activity may continue on a still larger scale. 


Treland 


The British reply to Mr. De Valera’s con- 
tention that neither the Oath nor the Annuity 
agreement are binding on the Irish Free State 
is short, clear, and convincing. Both are 
integral and fundamental parts of the agree- 
ment between the two countries, and neither 
can be varied save by mutual consent. 


This plain and straightforward statement 
cuts through the sophistry of Mr. De Valera’s 
contentions, and will carry conviction every- 
where except among those who do not wish 
to be convinced. Incidentally General 


Hertzog, who can hardly be regarded as an 

out-and-out supporter of British Imperialism, 

has made it clear that he disapproves of Mr. 

De Valera’s attitude, and by so doing has 

ee embarrassed the Irish leader still 
er. 


WAR DEBTS? - - 


Notes of the Week. Theatre. 
Correspondence. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Films. New Novels. Reviews. 


Whether Mr. De Valera can extricate him- 
self from these difficulties remains to be seen. 
At the moment he cannot go back, in view 
of his election pledges and his dependence on 
the LR.A. ; but if he goes forward he may 
bring disaster not only on himself but on his 
country. Since he cannot stand still, the 
whole situation is pregnant with possibilities 
of evil, and it is difficult indeed to see in it 
any countervailing element of good. 


The Powers Disagree 


The Four-Power Conference held in London 
last week was certainly not impressive since 
it sat for one day only, and its proceedings 
lasted barely long enough for the delegates 
to place on record their emphatic disagreement 
with each other. The failure has been diplo- 
matically attributed to inadequate preparation, 
but that was at most a small contributing 
factor; the real trouble was that Germany 
and Italy both distrusted the French proposals 
insjde and out, and intend to block them on 
every possible occasion. 


Actually the German counter-suggestions for 
bettering the position in the Balkans were not 
unreasonable in themselves, any more than the 
original French proposals. But in neither 
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case were the propositions examined on their 
merits, as a remedy for the Danubian economic 
difficulties; nor is there any indication of a 
better atmosphere this week at Geneva, where 
the subject has been resumed as an alternative 


or supplement to the discussions on disarma- 
ment. 


The Danubian Fiasco 


It can now be disclosed that prior to the 
London Conference much canvassing went on 
by interested parties to raise a large loan 
wherewith to finance the Danubian proposition. 
One and all of the City houses sent the same 
reply. No more public loans for political 
purposes. A famous insurance office gave the 
blunt answer that if the British taxpayer 
guaranteed the loan, as to capital and interest, 
as he guarantees the War Loan, then the pro- 
posal became business—which shows the way 
the financial wind is blowing. 


Shipping Rumours 


The possibility of a purchase of the White 
Star line by the Cunard Company for a price 
in cash of about half-a-million is again being 
discussed. This sum does not compare well 
with a figure double that amount which was 
asked by the Trustees of the Royal Mail group 


two years ago. But times change and so do 
values. 


Whether the Conference called for this 
week-end to effect a pool of passenger receipts 
by shipping lines operating on the main North 
Atlantic routes comes to anything or not de- 
pends on the willingness of foreign interésts 
to agree. If not, a return to free competition 
is predicted, when our shipping leaders are 
confident of a Treasury subvention, as Sir 


Percy Bates lately hinted, to counter foreign 
subsidies. 


The Miracle 


The present production of the Miracle at 
the Lyceum has the same effect as an early pro- 
duction of Parsifal at Bayreuth. It is 
religious, fantastic and other-worldly through- 
out and it has all the cleansing effects of a 
supreme religious service. The healing of the 
cripple before the Madonna amid the delirious 
crowd is Lourdes glorified. There is a 
witch’s Sabbath and a series of rich orgies and 
murders to fill the life of the little nun who 


has been seduced away while the Madonna 
place. 


We are far away from the English tradi- 
tion and it is impossible to believe that one is 
in England at all. Have we become a nation 
of -artists over night? Are we Catholic 


miracle-lovers or worshippers of st 
terrible sins? In fact do we live in the atmo. 
sphere of a novel by Huysmans? Here is the 
greatest morality play ever staged by man, the 
most tremendous feast of colour and sound 
ever attempted on the British stage. 


Here is something to be remembered in the 
nation’s memory as they remember Irving at 
the Lyceum or the Eglinton Tournament, and 
now Lady Diana in the Miracle, for the setting 
is now incomparably more beautiful than it has 
ever been before. The real miracle will be 
if the multitude are captured by this ray as it 
were from the Holy Graal. Is London to 
become the world’s centre of art and mystic. 
ism as well as of passionate pleasure and of 
the levities of the night? Europe has nothing 


to show in comparison with the Lyceum to- 
day. 


Kruger and Kreuger 

Those who remember the Boer War will 
recollect the merriment caused by Paul 
Kruger’s “moral and intellectual damages.” 
The second Mr. Kreuger, however, has by his 
crash cost this country something like a million 
pounds by way of lost interest, among nearly 
40,000 English investors. And since his match 
stock was good value at every British bank 


as cover, its collapse means fresh worry and 
new cover. 


The basis of Mr. Kreuger’s match mono- 
polies looked so well on paper: reality it was 
the depreciation of the capital value of these 
loans in common with other securities that 
brought him down. What the City now fears 
is a Swedish Hatry case. 


Club Ways and Means 


Just at this time a number of important West 
End Clubs issue last year’s balance sheet. And 
one after another in Pall Mall and St. James’ 
—it is invidious to cite examples—shows a 
heavy slump in gross takings and a fall in 
membership. The three-club Edwardian is 
going the way of the three-bottle Victorian. 
Squash and a ladies’ annexe, preferably with 
a swimming bath too, are necessary attractions 
to to-day’s youth. There is talk of a new club 
for those interested in social service; the 
trouble, as usual, is to find fresh capital. 


Mr. Justice Lawrence 


The appointment of Lord Trevethin’s son as 
a new Judge is welcomed by the Bar, though 
it is understood that one K.C. refused promo- 
tion—at £4,000 a year it costs too much. On 
the other hand, another vacancy is probable on 
the Bench, as Mr. Justice Horridge is expected 
to retire soon. By the way, a City solicitor 
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suggests to me that Lord Chancellors might 
give fair notice by making new appointments 
date from the week following ; it is unfair on 
litigants to bring up expert witnesses from the 
country and find Counsel promoted overnight 
to the Bench, necessitating postponement of 


the case. 


Waterloo 

I cannot think that the many excellent people 
who are still writing to the papers advising the 
authorities to leave Waterloo Bridge alone 
have looked at that decrepit structure at all 
closely of late. It may be a matter of debate 
what sort of bridge should replace it, or 
whether there should be one there at all. 
But the present bridge is a wreck, and the 
sooner it is pulled down the better. 


Propaganda or Wish-Wash ? 

The complaint of the Protestant Alliance 
that Father Martindale spreads Roman 
Catholic ideas when broadcasting seems rather 
silly. It is, after all, his business to do so, 
just as it is the business of a Protestant divine 
to spread Protestant ideas. It would be as 
unfair for the B.B.C. to exclude the one point 
of view as the other. 


There seems no serious allegation of favouri- 
tism as between one sect and another—which 
is rather surprising, seeing how touchy people 
are on such matters. The real complaint 
against the B.B.C. is not, I imagine, that it 
wants to turn us all into Papists or Presby- 
terians, but that in a laudable effort to avoid 
the controversial for the sake of a quiet life, 
it tends to favour the wishy-washy. 


Bimetallism 


The arguments put forward by Sir Robert 
Horne at the Royal Empire Society in favour 
of bimetallism appear to be convincing. The 
world is suffering from an actual shortage of 
gold, and that shortage is, of course, aggra- 
vated by the fact that the bulk of the available 
gold is now concentrated, and indeed hoarded, 


in two countries, which no longer use it as a 
commodity. 


Since no considerable additions have been 
made to the Gold stocks of the world in recent 
years, the Gold Standard has broken down both 
from physical and artificial causes, and an 
alternative currency is plainly necessary. It is 
hardly necessary to argue the point that silver 
is preferable to paper. 


A Menace to Civilisation 


The fact that in this country 3,000 women 
die every year in child-birth, is surely a matter 
that should be investigated. Most of these 
women who die are those who have their babies 
in their own homes; and they die because it is 


impossible for a general practitioner to devote 
the necessary time and care when suddenly 
called in to attend a confinement. 


This country needs sufficient moderately 
priced maternity hospitals to ensure that every 
confinement should take place under its expert 
supervision. At present these hospitals are so 
few that only a small percentage of confine- 
ments can take place without enormous possi- 
bilities of danger. This, unfortunately, is a 
dream for the future. 


A Staggering Deficit 

The deficit of the United States Government 
for the year ending April 11th has just been 
officially announced. The sum is staggering, 
amounting to no less than £403,571,749 at par 
of exchange. America seems to specialise in 
enormous undertakings and to her present list 
of the highest buildings, largest factories, and 
biggest ventures, she must also add the record 
for the most colossal deficit. 


Imperial Conference 


It has been stated in Parliament that busi- 
ness advisers will accompany the United 
Kingdom delegation to the Imperial Confer- 
ence at Ottawa in July. This is a decision 
which will be widely applauded both in this 
country and in the Dominions. It is high 
time that business men should have the oppor- 
tunity of advising politicians as to affairs in 
which their knowledge is probably superior. 


Apology 


In our issue of November 21st, 1931, two 
paragraphs appeared under the heading “ Why 
Cyprus rose,” in which certain allegations and 
comments were made with regard to the eccle- 
siastics who had been deported from Cyprus 
after the disturbances in the island in 1931. 
In our issue of December 5th last we published 
a letter from a correspondent refuting these 
allegations and comments and a paragraph was 
inserted in our issue of December 26th in 
which we stated that we were assured that 
the moral character of these ecclesiastics was 
unimpeachable. 


The two paragraphs above referred to were 
supplied to us by a correspondent whose in- 
formation we have always hitherto found to 
be trustworthy and accurate, but we find that 
in this instance there was no foundation in fact 
for the statements made, which cast aspersions 
upon the moral character of the ecclesiastics 
who’ were deported. We unreservedly with- 
draw those allegations and comments and 
much regret_having published the paragraphs 
in question, and the pain caused by them to 
those ecclesiastics. We are glad to be able to 
publish this unqualified apology and sincere 
expression of regret. 
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BRITAINS NEW INDUSTRIES 


HE industrial revolution began in 
England, which gave the world both 
railways and the power machine 

that replaced the handworker. Thanks 
to this start, Great Britain became and re- 
mained for many decades the workshop of the 
world—a supremacy which she has gradually 
lost as foreign countries followed in her foot- 
steps. The record of recent years is on the 
whole melancholy, but there is a bright spot, 
which promises to become brighter, in the shape 
of the development of new British industries. 
One of the most interesting examples, if not 
the most interesting, is that of canning. We 
grow some of the finest fruit and vegetables 
in the world, but until quite recently we have 
relied almost entirely on overseas supplies— 
mainly outside the Empire—of the tinned and 
bottled product, which represents a very con- 
siderable proportion of the nation’s yearly food 
bill. The domestic canned product was largely 
a luxury article, by virtue of its high price, 
until two or three years ago, when the first 
serious attempts were made to develop a large 
scale industry. Its growth, especially during 
the past year, has been nothing short of 
astounding, as regards both the quantity of 
output and the increase in the variety of 
British canned fruit and vegetables now on 
the market. 

It is to be noted in this connection that all 
new industries stimulate existing trades, and 
thus promote employment over a wide area. 
For instance, the growth of British canning 
means a bigger demand for South Wales tin- 
plate, and stimulates the paper, printing and 


EACE negotiations between China and 
Japan, at Shanghai, have broken down 
completely, as it was plain from the out- 

set that they would. Although seven weeks 
have passed since fighting, on a major scale, 
ceased, nothing has been discussed but the 
terms of an armistice, and even on this the 
Chinese and Japanese view-points were hope- 
lessly incompatible. The Chinese demand 
unconditional withdrawal of all Japanese 
forces. The Japanese demand unequivo- 
cal suppression of the boycott “and all 
other anti-foreign demonstrations.” The 
British Minister in his role of mediator, tried 
to persuade the Japanese to fix a time limit. 
Knowing precisely what sort of a farce that 
would mean, the Japanese naturally refused. 

The whole crux is the future stability and 
maintenance of the rule of law in Shanghai, 
and on that the Japanese are adamant. Reali- 
ties have been obscured by the adroit Chinese 
propaganda and by Admiral Shiosawa’s 
colossal blunder in invading Chapei with a 


THE DEADLOCK IN CHINA 


box-making industries. Again, talking films 
although introduced to this country from, 
the United States, have provided a new outlet 
for the British optical and electrical engineer. 
ing industries, and increased the demand for 
a host of articles made in this country rangin 
from theatre seats to electric light bulbs. The 
making of gramophones and records is not a 
new industry, but it has undergone enormoys 
developments during the past few years, and 
the British market is to-day almost entirely 
supplied by British factories. Wireless, of 
course, represents an entirely new industry, 
and here again the demand is almost entirely 
met by our own workshops, a result the more 
gratifying inasmuch as the native industry had 
at first to face the competition of foreign 
countries, in which broadcasting was permitted 
at an earlier date than in the United King. 
dom. But the superior quality and workman- 
ship of British equipment and components is 
now generally recognised. 

The list of possibilities for new British 
industries is by no means exhausted, as is in- 
dicated by the fact that all but a small propor- 
tion of the watches and clocks sold in Great 
Britain every year are imported. This isa 
branch of craftmanship in which the British 
worker has no rival, but hitherto he has been 
content to cater for those who can afford a 
relatively high price, and to leave the bulk of 
the market to Switzerland, Germany, and the 
United States. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why this should be so, anda 
little enterprise should secure the home market 
in this product for British goods. 


handful of marines against Chinese forces 
twenty times as numerous. But the truth is 
that foreign control in Shanghai has been 
seriously weakened by unwise concessions to 
Nationalist sentiment, and to this much of the 
recent trouble is due. 

The only solution is that the mediating 
Powers should induce the Chinese to come to 
a reasonable arrangement with themselves for 
the future stability of Shanghai. A modus 
operandi is ready to hand in the scheme pro- 
duced last year for the remodelling of Shang- 
hai’s constitution by Mr. Justice Feetham 
Though open to modification in detail, it offers 
the only way of fairly meeting Chinese aspira- 
tions to share in the government of Shanghai 
without loss of all essential safeguards against 
official rapacity. To press for it, or some- 
thing like it, is the truest friendship for China, 
partly because the stability of Shanghai is 
really of far more importance to her finance 
and commerce than to foreigners, partly be- 
cause Japan will not get out for less. 
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AN ECONOMIC CRIME 


By ProFEssor Dr. Gustav 


RANCE is again trying to isolate the Reparations 
question from the mass of world economic 
problems, on the lines of her efforts at Basle and 

previous international Conferences. This is her 
preparation for the coming international Conference 
on Reparations. In principle she is trying to make out 
of it a question of legal formalities. 

Owing to the valuable work of many responsible auth- 
orities with a keener sense of reality, recent developments 
have opened up wider perspective for those who want to 
see clearly. Only recently, at the eleventh hour, a warn- 
ing was issued from Basle against developments which 
would have led to the complete collapse and ruin of the 
whole system of world economics, and with it that of 
our entire civilisation. 

France has always maintained the doctrine that Ger- 
many's capacity to pay has been fixed for all time in 
the Young Plan, and admits of no further discussion. 
The mentality leading to such a claim is a characteristic 
type, demanding some investigation and explanation. To 
an impartial view, it is quite natural that a situation or 
circumstance should be discussed and analysed. It 
cannot be settled once for all by a command or by decree. 

The Gallic mind appears to take a different view. It 
harmonises with the foolish assumptions laid down in 
the Treaty of Versailles which fix for all time the respon- 
sibility for the World War. Quite apart from that, the 
French standpoint overlooks the fact that Germany's 
capacity to pay is something that varies in accordance with 
world economic conditions. These changes are also 
reflected in the state of affairs within the German econo- 
mic fabric. 

French policy is exercising a very strong influence on 
the conditions tending towards any revival in prosperity. 
Out of this arises the illogical situation that France would 
like to fix for ever Germany's paying capacity in one 
sum. This logical mistake is only surpassed by the prac- 
tical mistake of France claiming payment of reparations 
from Germany, although France herself puts all kinds of 
difficulties and hindrances in the way. 

In view of the general world situation France had to 
recognise that there was no way of getting money from 
Germany. This, however, applies only to the present 
moment. France does not wish to go any further. 

She argues that the present incapacity is only a result 
of accidental circumstances brought about by the world 
economic crisis, which, just as any other crisis, will end 
some time in the future. 

This is truly a good illustration of the basic immorality 
which regards the crisis as a temporary swing to an 
extreme of view which is most enthusiastically propagated 
by those who otherwise would have to bear a heavy burden 
of responsibility. | Especially since the crisis started, 
many efforts have been made to convince the world 
that the crisis was the consequence of certain very definite 
mistakes. 

Tf the fact that the Reparations policy has been the 
biggest of these mistakes could be clearly understood by 
everybody, the whole complex of Reparations would col- 


lapse under the burden of this tremendous responsibility. 
That is why the present crisis had to be shown by ail 
means to be the consequence of certain definite mistakes, 
which—anot in direct connection with Reparations—have 
resulted in a crisis, which is normally recurring. Every- 
where French influence strove to get supporters for this 
policy. 

During the last Basle Conference, a very curious tele- 
gram, obviously in spite, from French sources, was circu- 
lated. This telegram was supposed to influence the 
Conference to the extent of admitting that the crisis had 
no root whatsoever in the Reparations difficulties. It 
was supposed to convince everybody that the Reparations 
policy had no connection whatsoever with the World 
Crisis. 

Yet the connection is obvious. It is not only a purely 
psychological connection between these two questions. 
There is a definite concrete connection of cause and 
effect. This causality is obvious to the whole world. 
Reparation payments have a great share in the misery, 
that has befallen both the whole currency system of the 
world and international trade. 

Germany has borrowed ten milliard Marks to be able 
to pay Reparations. The creditors have, therefore, in 
reality paid for Reparations. It is particularly 
to this point that now, before any final Reparations Con- 
ference takes place, the attention of Washington and 
Paris must be drawn. When Germany found that shc 
could not get any more loans, she was faced with the 
obligation to pay Reparations as well as interests and 
annuities for these ten milliards. This would have re- 
quired a huge credit balance derived out of export surplus, 
which the creditor nations of course would never agree 
to accept. 

For years they have gone on to receive and to ask 
payments in gold, thus having adversely affected the 
interest of other nations. France and the United States 
have hoarded so much gold, that all other countries have 
suffered from a severe shortage of gold for currency pur- 
poses. This has resulted in a general fall of prices of 
all commodities. The fall of the prices increased the 
real burden not only of Reparations, but of all other 
debts. The difficulties of the debtors increased enor- 
mously and confidence began to shrink all over the world. 

The results are well-known; the whole of the inter- 
national system of the gold standard, built up with so 
much trouble, has collapsed. We have now arrived at 
this point of the gulf; no one can see the bottom of it. 
Still, there are people who talk about an accidental crisis, 
which has for the moment slightly affected the German 
paying capacity as fixed under the Young Plan! 

The unwillingness of the creditor nations to accept 
payments in the form of commodities proved to be an 
essential factor of the Reparations problem at the start. 
Yet, both the United States and France appear to be 
unaware of this side of the problem. Is it sensible at all 
to carry out an examination of Germany's paying capa- 
city, if no attention at all is paid to the question how 
these payments are to be executed? 
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Payment in the economic sense is a transfer of profit, 
consequently it is a double-sided process. For their in- 
explicable opposition to accept payments in kind, by 
erected trade barriers to the German export surplus, the 
creditor countries try to excuse themselves with the argu- 
ment that other countries would absorb the German 
export surplus and thus provide for the payment of 
Reparations. But times have changed, and the foolish- 
ness of such Reparations claims is becoming clearer to 
everybody. The attitude of the creditor countries laid 
such a burden on the international gold system, that it 
eventually collapsed under the great pressure. 

It has now become clear to the whole world, that pay- 
ments can only be made, if on the creditor side there is 
readiness to accept them in goods and services. Coun- 
tries having financial claims against other countries must 
be aware of that and make their arrangements accord- 
ingly, otherwise the claims must be annulled. 

Since the latest developments in tariff and trade policy 
of the receiving countries, the transfer of German pay- 
ments had not only met increasing difficulties, but far 
beyond that, Germany's inner economic fabric has been 


considerably affected in the adverse sense. In such cir. 
cumstances, every calculation of German paying capacity 
becomes useless. Foreign trade is such an important 
element of the German economic system, that this hinder. 
ing of the normal evolution means essentially the ruin 
of the country’s economic power and the increase of up. 
employment figures. With over 54 million unemployed, 
nobody can ask Germany to pay political debts to other 
countries. Per 

In view of the very disquieting turn international trade 
policy has taken during the last few years, it must be 
pointed out, that France had a most damaging share in 
pushing things towards this unfortunate situation 
Reparations claims are one of the main causes of these 
developments. 


If, in consequence, Germany and the whole world is 
impoverished, then the whole building of Reparations 
policy will collapse like a house of cards. France's 
efforts to maintain the fiction of German paying capa 
city, or to manufacture a moral right for this claim, 
would have to dissolve into nothing simply owing to 
economic realities. 


UCH has been written about the opportunities 
for British trade in Latin America. Practic- 
ally everything, however, is of an academic 

nature, and these platitudes do not get in anywhere. 

The remedies needed are many, and call for quick action. 


To most people the word “ South America ™ signifies 
the Argentine Republic or at least Buenos Aires. Some- 
times it is realised that Brazil and Chile also exist. The 
fact is not sufficiently recognised that there are 20 Repub- 
lics in Latin-America, each a different entity and with its 
own special characteristics of speech, manners and 
customs. This fact should be emphasized in all ele- 
mentary schools. All manufacturers should have full 
and complete maps of the territories they are interested 
in. 

Both the Buenos Aires Exhibition and the d’Abernon 
Mission have focussed excessive attention on the Argen- 
tine market, which is about the most competitive, not only 
in Latin-America, but in the world. Many firms have 
tried to do business in South America or have an agent 
“out there,” as they express it, and in practically every 
case they have not been pleased with the result, and I 
have found their entire efforts have been made in Buenos 
Aires only. Further, it is impossible for an agent in 
Buenos Aires to control business in other markets, as he 
is either too far away, or he will need all his time develop- 
ing the other markets. 


The next point is for the manufacturer to realise that 
to get business he must spend money. Too often he 
expects to sit back and get orders from an agent to whom 
he pays 5 or 10 per cent. commission. It is quite an un- 


AN ANGLO SOUTH-AMERICAN UNION 


By R. H. Kurka, F.R.GSS. 


economic proposition in South America for any agent to 
work up a connection on a percentage basis. In Latin 
America it is necessary to subsidize an agent for a year 
or two while he is getting the connection established 
between the buyer and manufacturer. 


Now I come to my second and separate proposal, 
directly aimed at furthering our trade in Latin-America. 
Nothing but self-help will be effective. Royal and off- 
cial encouragements, admirable as they are, will not suffice. 


The problem really boils down to the following :— 

1. Careful study of the particular market. 

2. Providing what the customer actually wants, not 
what we wish him to want. 

3. A suitable world competitive price: difficult but 
not impossible. 

4. Going “ali out” to seek trade and not waiting 
for the customer to come to us. 

5. Providing a really up-to-date sales organisation— 
salesmen trained for the particular market, adequately 
remunerated, and with sufficiently attractive inducements 
to increase sales and, further, not representing many other 
lines of goods. 

6. Adequate advertisement, and sales and general 
propaganda. 

7. Reduced freights and other transport costs. 

8. Cable and postal rates comparable to those of our 
rivals. 

9. An all-British news services in place of one via 
the U.S.A. as at present. 
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But this is not enough. Firms have so often failed 
in trying to get into Latin-American markets from lack 
of local knowledge and proper guidance; and to remedy 
this I propose to establish a Latin-American House in 
London and, later, in Birmingham and elsewhere, should 
this prove necessary. An appropriate name would be 
the “ Anglo-‘South American Union.” 


The proposal is to offer a central organisation, manned 
by men with direct, practical sales’ knowledge of Latin- 
American countries, and to organize and develop in an 
advisory (or more direct, where desired) capacity the 
whole business of sales and marketing in such of these 
countries as the client wishes to enter. 


It is a Service Organisation, and will advise or carry 
through all routine sales and marketing work for any 
firm under the guidance and control of experienced sales- 
men and business organisers, with the aid of specialised 
assistants for each line of trade and obviously and neces- 
sarily working in the closest touch with the employing 
firm throughout, the object being to supply the local know- 
ledge and connection that the work may lack. 


Firms in these days cannot be expected to pay for 
anything but direct results, and the question “ What are 
we to get out of this? ” must be satisfactorily answered 
in each case. How are manufacturers to organise among 
themselves if they lack knowledge of local conditions, and 
how to deal with and follow up new business? 


It is realised that to inaugurate the necessary cam- 
paign would involve an outlay of several thousand pounds 


to the individual firm. 


Under the present economic stress such outlay would 
not be possible. Even if the necessary funds were avail- 
able, the question of how to use them without expert 
guidance would be sorely lacking, and most probably 
the money would be wasted. 


Regarding the business services offered to firms for 
this overseas’ work, the alternatives are to send suitably 
trained men (knowing the language and the customs of 
the people) and to have them work with a good local 
agent, or for several manufacturers to group together 
and pool expenses, granted that they have the local 
knowledge of the market to be penetrated. 


If desired, complete services in organising, advertising, 
selling, helping with shipping, Spanish, etc., correspond: 
ence could be given and travellers specially selected for 
the work (and for each class of trade to be developed) 
could be sent out to the trade area selected. 


I can visualise the formation of large groups of manu- 
facturers in kindred trades, with groups of trained sales 
men for each group working on a co-operative basis an-] 
dividing expenses so as to make it a feasible and paying 
proposal for each manufacturer or group. Supervisors 
will be stationed in various strategic points in Latin- 
America to help and guide and oversee the travellers. 
In several markets I would suggest keeping stocks of 
various commodities so as to give quick deliveries when 
required. 

This centre would be established in a convenient site 
in London and have up-to-date show cases for British 
goods, in appropriate trade sections, and would be in 
closest touch with the local Consular and other services 
of the country in question. An effort would be made to 
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get some of those Consular bodies to take office space 
in the building. At present some Latin-Americans 
coming to Europe avoid England, and arrangements 
would be made to offer special services and travelling 
and other facilities to such to visit London and else 
where, so as to avail themselves of this service to help 
them as to their business and educational and residential 
wants here. 


The services offered would not only relate to steamer, 
rail and hotel facilities but to personal attention and 
help to Latin-Americans arriving here. Their wives 
would be received by a special Ladies’ Committee and 
entertained and given all help required. There would 
also be a reading room were all South American papers 
would be displayed, and the Union building could serve 
as a permanent postal address for visitors. Teas could 
be provided for in the building as a social amenity. Th: 
building in London would also have space devoted to the 
products of the 20 Republics, and delegations of schoo! 
children and students would be invited to come up and 
study the geography, history and culture of these impor- 
tant markets. 


I am also proposing the formation of a simple and 
(luckily in these days) inexpensive means of encourag- 
ing and developing a working knowledge of Latin- 
American peoples by means of guidance in the study of 
their customs and culture. It is taken for granted that a 
study of Spanish (or, for Brazil, Portuguese) is fully 
recognised as the essential element as a preliminary; and 
such linguistic facilities fortunately are freely available 
here and elsewhere, so that we can pass from that side 
of the question. 


Facilities should be provided for stimulating the 
interest of students in commercial or other spheres con- 
nected with Latin-America, in its peoples, customs and 
special culture. The Union would lend such a lecture 
room, along with free lighting, heating, cleaning, and 
other minor accessories for the same, and all that would 
be necessary would be to provide a very small annual sum 
derived from fees, subscriptions, or by grant from some 
appropriate body, to pay the charge for lecturers and 
office sundries such as typing, printing, and advertise- 
ment—all of which would be very modest accounts. 


A small executive of business and educational leaders 
should be formed to help in the recruitment of students 
from firms, etc. A formal committee is really unneces- 
sary. I consider the essense of the scheme is not to 
attempt elaborate or exhaustive instruction in such (so- 
called) cultural subjects as Latin-American History and 
Literature, or law relating to foreigners, Art Music, etc. 
Firms do not require scholars as representatives. They 
need salesmen and employees who will understand their 
customers and commend themselves by their sympathetic 
knowledge and appreciation of the usages and culture 
of their customers. Nowhere in the world is this so 
important for us or so much appreciated as in Latin- 
America. Not to furnish our trade representatives with 
many opportunities before sending them to do business 
in these countries is merely stupid. 

All this can (as indicated) be provided here easily and 
cheaply and, unless we provide it, we are unduly handi- 
capping our business men as against their energetic and 
enterprising foreign rivals. 
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OST people feel dimly that the use of herbs for the 
| V | cure of human ailments is logical and appropriate 
Just as the ancients believed that the Gods 
originally created the healing herbs from their own bodies 
for the benefit of mankind, so there is a deep feeling 
among us that it is in keeping with our conception of 
Divinity that the plants growing around us should con- 
tain everything we need for health and beauty. 

This fundamental idea of the function of herbs, like 
many other basic truths, has become encrusted with the 
tradition and superstition of all races and all ages to 
such an extent that the old herbalist never went abroad 
without his travelling companion, the magician, who 
took the credit for the cures the herbs effected. 

The old type of herbalism was in vogue in England 
as late as the 18th century, but it fell into disrepute 
when superstition began to decline. Many of the old 
remedies which were supposed to be herbal were of the 
most disgusting kind, and the old-style apothecary was 
as often as not an unwashed and unkempt old man who 
peered over the top of his spectacles from behind a worm- 
eaten counter in a dirty, stuffy little shop. Thus it 
was that herbalism was left out of the running when the 
scientific age began to carry all before it. 

Some of us have been concerned lest the real herbalism, 
‘endorsed by the conscience of mankind, should be lost 
altogether in the collapse of the disreputable and super- 
stitious elements which had attached themselves to it. Mrs. 
C. F. Leyel, who wrote “ The Magic of Herbs” and is a 
brilliant student of herbalism, had the ambitious idea of 
re-stating the whole of the world’s accumulated herbal 
knowledge in modern scientific language. She was on 
the point of giving up the hope of being able to bring 
such stupendous work to a successful issue, but a few of 
us encouraged her, a year or so ago, to carry on. 

Accordingly, the Society of Herbalists was formed, 
on the Directorate of which is Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, 
formerly Keeper of Egyptian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, and author of “ The Divine Origin of the Craft 
of the Herbalist.” We set before us the object of placing 
herbalism among the exact sciences. 

We are no longer content with knowing, what our 
great grandmothers knew, that a certain herb was good 
for a certain ailment. We take that herb, study its con- 
stituents and experiment by modern laboratory methods 
to discover how they act on the various parts of the 
body, and then express the results of our study in the 
language of modern medicine. 

The old-style herbalists only partially knew with what 
they were dealing. If the cure did not work, the evil 
spirits had simply stepped in and got the upper hand. A 
little knowledge was often a dangerous thing. For in- 
stance, it was well known that dandelion is a most simple 
and effective liver herb, but it was not so well known that 
its influence is limited to certain cells of the liver and 
that all the dandelion in the world will not ‘affect the 
other cells. 

Again, the drugs which are used in such vast quan- 
tities to-day are only the chemical forms of constituents 


MAKING HERBALISM A SCIENCE 


By Lapy SIMSON 
(Miss Lena Ashwell). Director of the Society of Herbalists. 


which are to be found in herbs in a form which is mor 
palatable and less likely to be injurious. Many people 
for example, who cannot take quinine in its chemic| 
form can take Peruvian bark, which contains quinine ip 
its herbal form, with beneficial results. Similarly, thoy 
who need sulphur, of value in all scrofulous diseases, neej 
not drink it out of a bottle. All they need to do is tp 
eat watercress, which is very rich in sulphur. Wher 
the old-style herbalism, however, vaguely knew tha 
plenty of watercress was good for scrofula, our new scien, 
tific herbalism will prescribe definite doses for individual 
cases with the certainty of a doctor prescribing a dog 
of some chemical form of sulphur. 

Such are the gaps in the old herbalist’s armour of 
knowledge which modern workers have set out to fill ip 
systematically. Medical men, moreover, who would 
have nothing to do with the old-style herbalists, are enthu- 
siastic about the information on herbal remedies which is 
given them in scientific terms on which they can rely. 
Doctors are not against the use of herbs. There are in 
numerable remedies in the British Pharmacopzia, used by 
all doctors, which are of purely herbal origin, some of 
them dating back to the time of Christ. Exact and 
up-to-date tabulation of scientific knowledge about herbs 
and their effects has, however, never before been at 
tempted. 

One of the latest results of the study is the discovery 
of a combination of herbs and oils, and a method of using 
them which definitely cures gallstones in forty-eight hours, 
without an operation but with just one day in bed. It 
is only the scientific method of research which has made 
this possible, since the herbs which attacked this com 
plaint were already known, though under the old treat 
ment the cure took many months. 

A recent acquisition will also make an almost incalcul 
able difference to the efficiency of our work, a secret 
process which enables the essences of herbs to be pre’ 
served without the use of alcohol, which greatly ev 
hances their medical value. 

Much of the efficiency of the herbs depends upon their 
being picked and prepared at exactly the right time, some 
times to within a few hours. In the seventeenth cer 
tury, when the Chelsea Physic Garden was opened as2 
public herb garden, no house of any size was complete 
without his own herb border. 

In contrast with mechanical methods of production, 
Mrs. Leyel points out that the plants produce their chemi 
cal substances, their acids and alkalis, sugars, starches, 
sulphurs, and salts, potashes and phosphates, gently, 
rythmically, at a moderate temperature, by the agency of 
light and not of heat. In sunlight, moonlight and star 
light, the plants grow and transmute the substances of 
the earth into leaves and flowers, roots and seeds, con 
taining in their oils and essences all the properties that 
make food and medicine for man and beast. 

In undertaking to give the world the science of herbal 
ism in place of the pseudo-science which brought it into 
disrepute for so long, we have pledged-ourselves to a labor 
ious work in demanding scientific skill and great patienc? 
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CURIOUS COMRADES-—I. 


By W. S. CHaDwick 


OST men who have hunted in Africa know— 
and have cursed—the “ go-away ™ bird; that 
sleek grey bird with the crest of a cockatoo, 

which destroys the farmer's fruit and the hunter's sport, 
with equal zest and impartiality. 

He is gregarious in instinct, and there are generally 
several to be found in the vicinity of resting or quest- 
ing game. Perched near the top of a tall tree, he is 
unnoticed by the eager hunter following spoor, or 
stealthily stalking his quarry, until his raucous voice calls 
“go away“! Then the startled game raises its head pre- 
paratory to flight, and unless the hunter be quick and 
fortunate his chance has gone. Sometimes, however, its 
warning proves more welcome, as it did on one occa- 
sion to a friend of mine; when he suddenly found 
himself the hunted instead of the hunter. 

Joe Thomas had left me in camp one afternoon in th: 
Belgian Katanga, and had gone alone to look for meat 
within easy range of the camp. He had spotted a roan 
bull grazing about mid-way on a glade some quarter-of- 
amile wide, between two forest belts; and leaving the 
edge of the timber he crept unobserved on hands ani 
knees towards it. He was fifty yards into the open 
when the bird's shrill scream shattered the stillness. 

Instantly the roan raised its head and glanced sharply 
round, while Joe flattened himself with a smothered 
curse. As he did so, he glanced round to locate the 
bird. The next instant he had whirled around com- 
pletely and lost interest in the roan. His rifle came to 
his shoulder, while the roan disappeared as swiftly as 
the thought of him from Joe’s mind. For thirty yards 
behind him, and already twenty from the edge of the 
timber, a long yellow form was moving towards him on 
its belly, with forearm outstretched, ears flattened, and 
yellow eyes smouldering. 

At the first glance he realised that a lioness was deliber- 
ately stalking him, and his quick movement assured the 
beast in turn that he was aware of the fact. Both 
“ stalks were over, and rapid action was demanded. 
Joe's movement was answered by the lioness with a quick 
gathering of her limbs under her, as she shot forward 
in a swift rush. As his finger tightened on the trigger 
the snarled savagely, and as the shot sped he heard 
again the call of the “goaway”™ bird. The bullet 
struck the lioness just above the breast-bone whilst she 
was midway in her rush, and broke the spine between 
the shoulders. It was a good shot, and she came down 
in a heap, and lay quivering to stillness. 

Joe took a deep breath and wiped the sweat from 
his forehead; ‘then glanced around to discover what had 
caused the bird's second warning. That grey sentry 
was now flitting above the tree tops, but as Joe's eyes 
lowered to the ground he saw two spotted, slinking 
shapes emerge from cover, and scuttle off at a lopine 
trot. Two hyenas had followed the lioness, and had 
drawn the second protest from the bird. 

This in itself would not be a singular association, for 
hyenas usually follow a lion about in the expectation of 
sharing ‘the remains of a kill. But in the day-time they 
generally seek cover at a safe distance, and do not 


always follow the same lion next evening. Their interest 
in the individual lion begins when he commences to 
stalk his quarry, and ceases when they have accounted 
for the remains. Lions only hunt keenly when hungry, 
and do not kill every night. To follow those who are 
merely courting, or fooling around, probably seems to the 
hyena a waste of time; for he is always hungry. 

In this case, when Joe and I took the spoor next 
morning—his account on reaching camp having made 
me curious—we found that they had lain up all day near 
the lioness, and had followed her for four miles in day- 
light. Queer company for a lioness! For in general 
the brutes would keep a respectful distance, and not 
obtrude on the lair as these had done. 

The lioness, however, was old and very gaunt, and her 
stomach practically empty. Probably she could sot have 
lived much longer without food. I believe the hyenas 
sensed this, and were keeping watch on her movements, 
more in the hope of making a meal off her than with 
her! 

This belief was strengthened some years later when 
in the Fort Victoria district of Southern Rhodesia I found 
evidence of three hyenas following an old lion for over 
a week, in such “ intelligent anticipation.” On that 
occasion I witnessed the last act of a drama that must 
happen frequently; yet is seldom seen by man. 

Natives came to a rancher friend I was staying with, 
to report that a lion had killed goats at their kraal on 
two successive nights. They had then removed the goats 
to an inner kraal; but each morning for a week past 
they had found the lion spoor circling the old kraal. 
And following it, there was always the spoor of hyenas. 
Sometimes the tracks were of one only, and sometimes 
of three big beasts. The natives were puzzled at the 
lion’s strange company, and so were we. For the hyenas 
could have got but little from two small goats, and for « 
week past the lion had killed nothing at all. The 
association therefore seemed unprofitable for the hyenas: 
and their persistence difficult to account for. Two days 
later we found the explanation. 

The night after these natives made their report, a man 
from their village started after moonrise for a village a 
mile distant, where a dance was in progress. Midway 
along the path a rocky outcrop from the timbered hil!- 
side overhung the path. He was approaching this, with 
a song on his lips to scare away evil spirits, when a 
hyena’s mournful howl from the shadowed slope close 
by, stopped him in his tracks. With the caution bred 
of his environment, he left the path and made a wide 
detour into the veld; a precaution which saved his life 

He was almost abreast of the outcrop, although now 
fifty yards from it, when a gaunt form rose from behind 
it. Placing his paws upon the rock, a lion raised his 
shaggy, head, and vented his rage and disappointment to 
the moon in a single vibrating roar. Then he wheeled 
and vanished slowly up the dark hillside, while several 
slinking shapes fled hastily before his advance. 

The native went his way at top speed after that, and 
only ventured home again next morning after sunrise. 
Then he came to us and told us the story, and my friend 
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and | started to investigate. We agreed that although 
there was plenty of room for lions in the district, there 
was none for manveaters; and that this beast had better 
be “ blotted out ” before he became dangerous. 

At the outcrop described, we found confirmation of 
the story. The lion had apparently seen the man’s ap- 
proach, and had lain concealed behind the rocks. But 
for that warning howl—probably induced by hunger— 
we should have heard a more tragic tale that morning, 
and from other lips. Since the lion had made no attempt 
to rush, or follow the man, we concluded that he must 
be in a very weak state, and distrustful of his own powers. 
So we took the spoor very cautiously. 

Over the hill we went, and three miles beyond. And 
all the way the spoor of the hyenas was plain; at first 
in front, and afterwards following the great tracks of 
the lion. We were approaching a wooded ravine (donga) 
about 10 a.m., when we heard a ferocious snarl in front, 
and next moment two spotted hyenas sprang on top 
of the bank. Wheeling swiftly they stood looking in- 
tently down into the donga whence they had come. They 
had not seen us, so crouching low and stepping softly, 
we circled down-wind and approached the donga fifty 
yards below where they had appeared. We guessed 
from the direction of their gaze that the lion was below, 
and we did not wish to walk on top of him. 

As we reached the edge of the bank and looked over, 
we saw the hyenas half-way down the bank again; creep- 
ing furtively towards the bottom. Immediately below 
them, in an open sandy patch, lay a great shaggy-maned 
lion, and it was towards him that they crept. 

Obviously the old fellow was “ all-in” and knew it. 
His lying in the open instead of under cover proved 
that. The hyena approach in daylight—cautious though 


it was—showed that they knew it too. We were to wi, 
ness one of Nature’s tragedies unless we precipitaty; 
matters, and we waited awhile to watch. 

Then we saw that a few yards from the lion on ¢, 
flattened patch of sand, a hyena lay dead with his sg, 
ripped open. The fight had evidently been on for som, 
time, and the old fellow had got in at least one shrew; 
blow. Somehow, we hoped to see him get in anothe 
But it was not to be. 

The two hyenas arrived at the foot of the slope, stoy) 
for a moment watching the dying beast, then cirdej 
towards his hindquarters. With one of their numb, 
dead before them—a victim to his greed—the exampk 
still failed to curb their voracity. They had but to wait 
to ensure safety; but this they could not do. The greg 
head half-raised itself to watch them, the lips drew bac 
in a menacing snarl—exposing the yellow fangs—and the 
gaunt frame struggled convulsively to rise. But th 
effort was in vain. 

For an instant the hyenas watched the unsuccessfil 
attempt, poised for instant flight. But as the shaggy 
head sank back with a groan, they rushed in. A quick 
snap of fangs, a swift backward spring, and the unsavoury 
brutes stood with bleeding flesh in their iron jaws, tom 
from two red gashes in the fallen monarch’s quarters. 

At the victim’s harsh roar of pain and rage we decided 
on action. Taking one each, we dropped the two scaven- 
gers in their tracks, and with a second bullet stilled th: 
quiverings of what had been a royal beast. We had diy 
covered the reason of the old fellow’s strange company 
of the past week, and that it was not of his choosing 
We even forgave him his man-hunt under the circum 
stances. 


(To be continued.) 


RS. McKINLEY stood at the door of Number 
Seventeen and shook an admonitory fist at her 
daughter Effie, who was sitting astride the pillion 

of a motor-cycle which had drawn up to a noisy halt 
opposite the door. Her arms were still around the waist 
of a youth, whose cap, back to front, gave a rakish look 
to his pimply face, and from whose weak mouth a 
cigarette dangled pendulously. 

Mrs. McKinley looked at her daughter with scorn 
and anger. 

“Yus, me lidy,” she was saying, “so you've come 
‘ome again, ‘ave yer? Orl ready now to be forgiven by 
yer sorrowin’ ma, I don’t fink. Yer don’t need to look 
so innercent, I know wot ‘appens on motor bikes. And 
wot’s yer farver goin’ to say when I tells ‘im as ‘ow 
yer've been out with Bert ‘Arris, that’s wot I'd like to 
know? It’s Black’eath yer've been to, I’ve no doubt.” 

Mrs. McKinley waited for an answer to her inquiry 
which, however, was not forthcoming. 

“ Well, can’t yer say somethin’? ” she asked. 
suppose is was Black’eath, wasnt it? ” \ 
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HORSEBACK HAPPINESS 
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For some reason best known to herself, Blackheath was 
anathema to Mrs. McKinley. She had a horror of th: 
place and frequenters of that salubrious spot were all 
marked for early damnation. Chiefly the type of 
damnation that is wheeled about in prams by young gitls 
without the necessary qualification mark on the thir’ 
finger of the left hand. 

Silence still reigned from the occupants of the motor 
cycle. 

“Can't neither of you speak? ” asked Mrs. McKiuley 
in desperation. “ Was it, or wasn’t it, Black’eath? ” 

Effie was at last stung into response. 

“No, it wasn’t Black’eath, so there,” she answered 
“ Was it, Bert?” 

Bert maintained his customary silence. 

“ Was it, Bert?” she repeated, nudging him in the 
ribs. 

Bert looked up, took the cigarette from between his 
lips with nicotine stained fingers, wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand and regarded Mrs. McKinley with 


a tired expression. 
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“That's right,” he said with an air of finishing off 
the argument for good and all. He replaced the 
cigarette in his mouth and resumed his contemplation 
of the street. 

“Qh,” said Mrs. McKinley. 
of disappointment in her tone. 

Effie misguidedly pressed home her victory. 

“No, it wasn't Black’eath,” she repeated as though to 
make her meaning quite sure. She felt as if she had 
reestablished the fact of her chastity in the eyes of a 
condemning judge. “ We went to Greenwich and—and 
watched the games,” she concluded lamely. 

Mrs. McKinley took up this new challenge with zest. 

“ Watched the games, did yer? ” she said. She put her 
hands on her hips and spoke with slow emphasis. 

“Played the games, yer mean! And I know Green- 
wich,” she went on. “ Same as Black’eath, Greenwich 
is, only worse. You take care, my girl, or you'll be 
‘avin a little stranger comin’ in to visit you before very 
long. “Ere, you just ‘op off of that bike an’ come along 
indoors. And you, Bert ‘Arris, you take that smelly 
bike away an’ don’t come ‘angin’ round my front door 
again. An’. per'aps you ‘aven’t ‘eard the last of this yet, 
young man.” 

She stood in the doorway and watched the disappearing 
motor cycle. She considered the rider as a possible, or 
even a probable, husband for Effie. In Mrs. McKinley's 
philosophy, it was not the act of love that mattered, but 
the result. A girl was all right, no matter how much 
she carried on, provided that she was not landed with 
a baby. Or, conversely, if she did get landed with one, 
it was still all right if a husband were produced before 
the baby’s birth. The one unforgivable offence was a 
bastard child. It brought the whole family into disrepute. 

She turned from her contemplation of the retreating 
figure of Mr. Harris to see her husband coming along 
the street. 

“Ullo, ‘Arry,” she cried, “ you're ‘ome early, ain't 
yer? But come along into the kitchen, I want to speak 
to yer abaht Effie. I’ve got somethin’ to te!l you abaht 
that girl.” 

“Somethin to tell me, ave yer,” he answered, “ Well, 
I've got somethin’ to tell you, too. An’ I'll bet yer a 
tanner to a ‘alf-dollar that yer can’t guess what it is.” 

“My, it does sound excitin’. Did yer ‘orse win the 
three o'clock? ” 

“Blimey!” replied Harry. “If I didn’t ferget to 
buy a bloomin’ paper to ‘ave a look.” 

“Not buy a paper? ” exclaimed his wife. 
been drinkin’. that’s what you've been doin’ ”. 

“Crikey, an’ I forgot to drop into ‘ The Dragon * 
for me pint. Gawd, there must be somethin’ wrong if 
I forget me pint”. He looked round anxiously for his hat. 

“Wait a bit, “Arry. Tell us what's ‘appened. “Ave 
they been an’ made yer a dook? 

“No,” replied Harry. But they've been an’ made 
me into somethin’ else. Made me into a ruddy foreman 
up at the Works, that’s what they've been an’ done. 
An’ that means fi’ pun ten a week, that’s what a ruddy 
foreman means. Cripes, yer could ‘ave knocked me 
dahn wiv a bloomin’ fevver when they told me. Old 
Ennis, the Works manager, comes up to me an’ says, 
‘McKinley,’ ‘e says, ‘ yer know that gang workin’ up at 
‘Unts layin’ out that Boiler Room?’ ‘ Yessir,’ I says. 
‘Well, says ‘e’ * “ow would it suit you to go there as fore- 


There was a slight air 
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man, says ‘e. *Wiv a wage o° fi’ pun ten a week’ 
says ‘e. ‘It'll suit me lovely sir, says I. * Orlright, 
says ‘e. ‘Start off tomorrer an’ if yer give satisfaction, 
says ‘e ‘it'll be a permanent rise’, says ‘e. An’ so ‘ere 
I am, a ruddy foreman.” 

Mr. McKinley leaned back into his chair and surveyed 
his wife triumphantly. 

“"Ow’s that goin’ to suit you, Emmie,” he inquired. 
Mrs. McKinley looked at her husband in a daze. 

“ Fi’ pun ten? ” she asked. 

“ Fi’ pun ten,” he repeated. 

“ Gawd,” she said in a awed voice. “ Fi’ pun ten 
a week. Why, we won't know what to do wiv it all. 
Just to think on it. Fi’ pun ten a week. Lord! ” 

“ Well, Emmie,” Harry answered. “I'll tell you 
what we'll do on it to start of wiv. You an’ me will 
go to the pictchers to-night, after we've ‘ad our supper.” 

“The pictchers? * echoed his wife. “ Blimey, we 
‘aven't been to the pictchers since that night you took me 
when we was courtin’. D’you remember, that cinema 
down by the Elephant, it was.” 

“ Crumbs, so it was. That's a long time ago, Emmie. 
Gawd, to think as ‘ow we aven't been all this time an’ 
"ere we are, goin’ again to-night. Makes yer feel sort 
o’ funny, don’t it.” 

“Yus, “Arry. D’yer know, I ‘aven’t forgotten that 
cinema all this time. I can even tell yer the name » 
the film.” 

“Goon. Yer can’t ‘ave remembered it all this time” 

“T ave, “Arry. It was called ‘Orseback *Appiness.” 

“ Orseback *Appiness? 

“Yus. “Orseback "Appiness. Don’t you remember. It 
was about a farmer ‘oo ‘ad some money to put into ‘is 
bank an’ ‘e asked ‘is daughter to go wiv it, an’ she took 
it an’ met a cow-boy in a funny ‘at ‘oo stole it from ‘er. 
She was afeard to go ‘ome to tell ‘er dad an’ was walkin’ 
away when a gent in a top-’at comes along in a cab an’ 
gives ‘er a lift into the city.” 

“ They goes to a party. That's right, Emmie. 
eatin’ an’ drinkin’ fit to bust. An’ ‘e tries to get ‘»r 
to drink, but she don’t do it. Says as ‘ow she’s tired ”. 

“Yus. An’ then we saw the farmer back in ‘is ‘ouse 
still waitin’ up for ‘is daughter. Goes upstairs 
an’ wakes a chap up an’ says ‘John, Blanche has not 
returned. I fear foul play. You bring ‘er back safely 
an’ I will no longer stand in the way of your marriage 
to ‘er.’ 

“Its all comin’ back, Emmie. This chap John, ‘e 
jumps on a ‘orse and rides off an’ meets the cowboy an’ 
‘ears ‘im tellin’ a pal as ‘ow ‘e ‘ad ‘robbed the gal an’ 
made off wiv the money. So ‘e fights ‘im, doesn’t ‘e? ” 

“Yus. An’ beats *im too. Gets the money back an’ 
makes ‘im say where she is. ‘E tells ‘im ‘ow ‘e saw ‘er 
drive off in a kerridge wiv a gent, goin’ towards the city.” 

“ Well, we goes back to the ‘ouse where Blanche ‘ad 
been taken by the gent, an’ see ‘er an’ ‘im finishin’ off 
the party. And ‘e says as ‘ow ‘e'll ‘give ‘er money what 
she ‘ad, stolen off ‘er an’ drive ‘er ‘ome to ‘er farver. 
So she goes up and puts on ‘er ‘at an’ ’e calls the cabby 
an’ tells ‘im as ‘ow ‘e’s goin’ to take ‘er to ‘is 
‘ome, not ‘er ‘ome, an’ ‘ow ‘e’s not to take any notice 
of what ’e ‘ears in the kerridge, but just to drive on.” 

“That's it, Emmie. An’ she tells ‘im ‘e's goin’ the 
wrong way, but ‘e larfs an’ tries to kiss ‘er. But she 
ain't ‘avin’ any.” 
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“No. She's clever, she is. She pulls out ‘er ‘andker- 
chief an’ drops it in the street. An’ when this chap 
John comes along on ‘is ‘orse, ‘e recognizes it. An’ ‘e 
can tell from the ‘orses’ ‘ooves what way they've gone 
an’ follows them.” 

“ Blimey, yus. That's right. ‘Ow that ‘orse of ‘is 
galloped. Over the mountains and valleys an’ Gawd 
knows what. Then ‘e sees the kerridge in the distance 
an’ whips up ‘is ‘orse till °e comes up wiv it.” 

“ “EB ‘as one of them rope things, *Arry. Lassoos, 
ain't they? An’ ‘e ropes up the cabby wiv it. But 
while ‘e is doin’ that, the gent cops ‘im one wiv a ‘ammer 
or somethin’. ‘E ties ‘im’ up an’ rolled ‘im over a 
precipice. ‘That's the end of ‘im,’ ‘e says to the girl 
But it ain't. Not by ‘alf, it ain't.” 

“ Don’t ‘is ‘orse do somethin’, Emmie? ” 

“'Yus. It comes round an’ finds ‘im at the bottom 
of the precipice. An’ then it rolls ‘im over an’ bites 
through all the ropes.” . 

“ That's it, Emmie. I remember now. Gawd, ‘ow 
they all clapped an’ cheered when ‘e done that. Fair 
deafenin’, it was.” 

“Up ‘e gets again, joins up wiv some bobbies on 
more ‘orses, catches up the kerridge an’ rescues Blanche. 
An’ then we sees their faces large on the screen, 
gettin closer an’ closer till they meets in a big kiss.” 

Mrs. McKinley sighed as her narrative came to an end. 

“You ‘ad yer arm round me waist all that time, 
’Arry,” she says. “Not ‘alf squeezin’ it, you were.” 

“Was I, Emmie?” he answered. “ ‘Ow that night 
comes back to me. D’you remember afterwards? ” 

Mrs. McKinley hesitated. 


“We went ‘ome,” she said shortly. 


“"Ome? he queried, laughing. 
‘ome we went to!” 

“We went ‘ome,” Mrs. McKinley insisted. 

“Come orf it, Emmie,” he replied kindly. “Yq 
stood on the step of my bike an’ we went up to...” 

“ Stop it,” she interrupted. “ We went ‘ome, I kee) 
tellin’ you.” 

“Ho. So we went ‘ome, did we? Yus, you're right 
Back to our ‘ome up on Black’eath. Only a temp'ry ‘om 
though Emmie. Why, Emmie, there wasn’t anythiy’ 
wrong. I married yer afterwards, didn’t I? ” 

Arry. An’ I ‘aven't regretted it one bit, not one 
little bit.” 

“ Nor me, neither, Emmie. We've ‘ad ‘ard times, by 
they've been worth it. Come along now, get yer 'y 
on an’ we'll be startin’ ”. 

“We can’t go tonight, ‘Arry. Look at the time,” 

“ Gorblimey. Ten to ten. No more we can, Emmie 
‘Ere ‘ave we been gassin’ away an’ the show's ‘alf over 
by now.” 

He turned and called over his shoulder. 

Effie.” 

“ Comin’, dad.” His daughter came downstairs into 
the kitchen. 

“Nip round to the Dragon an’ get us a couple of 
bottles of Guinness, there’s a good gal,” he said. “ ‘Ere’s 
the money, an’ you'll get there just before closin’ time 
if you run.” 

“ Righto, dad ” she answered and shot from the room. 

“ She’s a good gal, is Effie,” he said, turning and 
speaking again to his wife. “ What was it you wanted 
to say to me about ‘er? ” 

“*Twasn’t nothin’ ‘Arry,” Mrs. McKinley replied. 
wa Yus, she’s a good girl is our Effie” 


“ Funny sort of 


ve forgotten. 


THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


YES, By J. F. ASHLEY. 
r™ people would deny that War Debts are the 

primary cause of the world wide economic troubles 

of to-day. Financial embarrassment, social dis- 
tress and unemployment are so widespread as to bz 
accepted as almost the natural order of things. The 
world is sharply divided into creditor and debtor nations, 
of which America is pre-eminently the creditor, and the 
nations of Europe the debtors. 

Any suggestion that America should cancel War Debts 
must be based on economic grounds, It would be 
natural to put forward the argument ad. misericordiam 
and for the nations of Europe to appeal to the United 
States to remit the debts on account of the economic 
chaos their payment involves. Great Britain, in the 
Balfour Note, has already offered to remit the huge 
amounts owing to her if America will do the same. What 
has been described as the healing message “ Forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors” is perhaps too 
idealistic in a world racked with jealousy, hatred and 
prejudice, although history has shown that the most 
idealistic, the generous gesture, has often turned out to 
be the most practical policy. 


SHOULD AMERICA CANCEL WAR DEBTS? 


(Continued on next page.) 


NO, By J. C. Apams. 

E owe the American Nation a huge sum of 

\X) money and we either cannot pay her or w: 

wish to wriggle out of an honourable agree’ 

ment made by our accredited representatives in full 
possession of their mental faculties. 

If we cannot pay we are guilty of an act of bankruptcy 
and if we can pay but do not wish to honour our obliga’ 
tions then we are guilty of an act of knavery. 

These are simple facts and ponder them over as we 
may, we cannot better our position with the Shylock 
of America by abusing them or telling them that we 
know better how to conduct their affairs than they know 
themselves. 

Rather let us strive to understand the American point 
of view for since America is the creditor nation we cam 
only influence her in our favour if we make an hones 
attempt to examine carefully her attitude towards the 
European situation. 

Unfortunately we derive much of our information cow 
cerning America from the New York correspondents of 
our big daily newspapers. I suspect that a part of this ix 
formation is derived from New York bankers and othet 
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Among Americans the general attitude is against Can- 
cellation. Yet even their opinion in favour of this 
policy is gaining ground in enlightened circles. Mr. 
Andrew Mellon, the new American Ambassador to this 
country, although said to be opposed to cancellation, 
js known to favour a policy of revision based on re- 
examination of capacity to pay. He realises that 
America’s prosperity as linked up with that of her debt 
problem is the greatest barrier to progress. The increase 
of the debts in terms of gold since the departure from 
the gold standard raises this barrier still higher. 

The opponents of cancellation who have been described 
as Shylock, dollar chasers and hard collectors, ask why 
the United States should assume liabilities of some twenty- 
two thousand million dollars, equivalent to an annual tax 
of nearly four dollars per head of their population. The 
amount they assert is justly due, and must be paid even 
though it not unnaturally causes inconvenience to the 
debtors. 

One or two comments might be made on this strictly 
legal attitude towards the debts. They were contracted, 
not as ordinary trading debts, but as part of the struggle 
in which the whole resources of the Allies were pooled. 
There is thus some basis for the argument that they 
should be treated on a different category from debts in- 
curred by trading. 

Another aspect for this argument is that nearly fifteen 
months elapsed between the time America declared war 
and the arrival of her forces in the field. During this 
period France and the other Allies had to carry on the 
struggle on behalf of America, and this service is worth 
some consideration. In fact, a certain group in France 
has argued that on the balance America really owes some- 
thing to France. When the first allied loan was made 
a well known Member of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives said, ““ Our money will be fighting our battles.” 
Americans might well be reminded of this statement. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favour of cancella- 
tion is that it would be good business not only for Europe, 
but for America. The desperate state of world trade 
needs no emphasis. Even in the United States, the vast 
army of unemployed, the budget deficit, and the adverse 
trade balance indicate a very serious position. Thz 
world lives by trade, and trade has become more and 
more international. The prosperity of nations is inter- 
locked. Even if War Debts are not the sole cause of 
general depression few would dispute that the vast opera- 
tions necessary in the transfers of immense credits have 
paralysed commerce and thrown exchanges into chaos. 

By insisting on gold instead of goods and services in 
payment America has blocked the very channel by which 
the debts might have been paid. It is even questionable 
if the world supply of gold is adequate for the payments, 
but assuming that it might be, the policy of demanding 
gold and then sterilising it, effectually prevents the fulfil- 
ment of “ Europe’s”™ obligations. The result is the 
present deadlock. The very conditions laid down by 
America for debt payments render the payment of those 
debts impossible. 

Recent events point to the fact that a recognition of 
this situation is dawning, even in the United States. 
The Standstill Agreement and the Hoover Moratorium 
are only symptoms of what must eventually be generally 
recognised, that War Debt payments on. their present 
scale are impracticable. 


friendly Americans, while the views. of representative 
Americans who differ are summarily dismissed as of! nu 
importance. This has led to a complete misunderstanding 
in Europe over American opinion. 

It must be obvious to an impartial observer that the 
American people are of necessity inclined to treat with 
sarcasm and suspicion arguments from Europe that take 
the line that it would be more profitable for America 
to forgive and forget debts than to insist on their pay- 
ment. It is open to Americans to retort to such a 
suggestion that, coming as it does from the debtor's side, 
it borders on the humorous and hypocritical. 

When Brown advances specious arguments to his tailor 
that it would be to the tradesman’s advantage to cancei 
his last bill that tailor must not be regarded as unreason- 
able if he prefers to rely on his own judgment in the 
matter. 

It is generally overlooked in this country that America 
borrowed from her own people the money she loaned 
abroad during and after hostilities. If America cancels 
her debt her citizens will have to shoulder the burden, 
and few American statesmen would care to face an 
American audience of taxpayers to-day outside New 
York, and tell them that they are in favour of cancelling 
foreign debts at a time when the United States are faced 
by a deficit of 1,800,000,000 dollars and the prospect 
of higher taxation. 

Americans contend that European debtor nations spent 
last year about 1,600,000,000 dollars in armaments, a3 
against 430,000,000 dollars before the war, and they 
reasonably conclude that at least a part of this sum 
might have been spent in paying outstanding obligations 
instead of indulging in this orgy of waste. 

It is usual to deprecate in this country the statements 

of Senator Howell when he speaks on European debts. 
It is, however, generally overlooked that Senator Howell 
is Chairman of the United States Senate of the Committee 
on Claims. I extract the following from a statement 
by him: 
“ When European negotiators came to Washington to 
settle their war debts, we did not insist on their agree- 
ment to pay those debts in full, together with the interest 
we were paying because of them. 

“ We did not even insist they should agree to pay such 
interest for a reasonable time, even though the principal 
sums of the debts were to be cancelled. We com’ 
placently settled with them on this basis: 

“ Their debts exceeding 12,000,000,000 dollars, or to 
be exact 12,090,667,000 dollars, were cancelled, the debtor 
nations agreeing merely to help us out in paying interest 
on the money we borrowed to loan them. Yes; and all 
they are to pay, taken together is 2% per cent. interest 
annually for 62 years on this 12,000,000,000 dollars. 
Then they are through. We must pay the 
12,000,000,000 dollars wthout help, and also the 
difference between this 2# per. cent. interest and the 
interest we are repaying on the money we borrowed to 
loan them.” 

How the payments of European debts to America 
may effect her export trade and induce her to cancel 
debts it is nut for me to say. That is a matter for the 
future, and: since the American people as a body are 
as intelligent as most European nations it will act accord- 
ing to its own interests, when necessity compels it to take 
a definite course. 
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HEATRE By Joun Cuitp ILMS By Mark Forrest 


The Heart Line. By Claude Andre Puget. 
Adapted by F. Theodore Rolbein and 
Gordon C. Latta. Lyric. 


The plot of this adaptation of M. Puget’s play 
is of the flimsiest. Jean-Jacques manages a_busi- 
ness which provides, ostensibly, of course, business 
trips for husbands who find difficulty in escaping the 
minatory eye for their wives. 


It seemed a very promising opening to a comedy and 
I settled myself down to be amused. But the author 
drops this idea and precipitates, through a failure in the 
mechanism of the lift, a girl to disturb the harmony 
of the office. Since this is a French play, Nicole, the 
girl in question, is obviously afflicted with an elderly 
husband. Jean-Jacques is captivated, as we might expect. 


The second act carries us through the troubles which 
are only to be expected when two ladies decide to 
change their costumes at a fancy dress dance. One is, 
of course, Nicole, and her partner in deceit is a woman 
of fairly elastic morality. 

But the stage lover must expect to find his path strewn 
with misunderstandings. Jean-Jacques escapes from the 
dance which has by now become a torment, with an elderly 
lady, to whom he intends to pour out his woes. It comes as 
no surprise to us by now to find this same lady shedding 
her bustles—or whatever they call those curious garments 
which old ladies invariably affect at fancy dress dances— 
and emerging as Nicole’s elderly husband. 

Very conveniently, this charming man has also a 
charming philosophy which enables his to contemplate 
almost with complete equanimity the defection of his 
young wife with Jean-Jacques filling the third angle of 
the triangle. And that is all. We just see Jean-Jacques 
and Nicole, eagerly and with the divine simplicity of 
children, planning their holiday together, while the old 
man, slowly and a little regretfully, leaves them to their 
happiness. 


Utterly ridiculous, you say? I agree. Utterly im- 
possible? I do not deny it. But also—utterly charming. 
M. Claude-André Puget introduces his situations with 
the lighest of touches, he gives us but a hint of the 
drama, the comedy, the pathos which lie underneath the 
incoherencies and extravagances of his plot. 


It would be difficult to apportion the praise due a: 
between play and players. The piece is perilously close to 
a farce and one false step would be enough to send it over 
the precipice with fatal results, for “ The Heart Line ” 
would make a very feeble farce indeed. But Mr. Maurice 
Evans as Jean-Jacques, and Miss Ann Todd as Nicole 
do keep it from tumbling over the edge with two very 
fine performances. Mr. Milton Rosmer, too, gave us 4 
very polished performance as Nicole’s elderly husband. 
If I have a fault to find it is that Miss Jeanne de Cassilis 


is given a role which is not really worthy of such an 
actress, 


As an evening's entertainment, “ The Heart Line ” is 
thoroughly to be recommended. As the Paycock might 
have said to Juno, “ Begorrah, an’ its a darlin’ play.” 


Strangers in Love. Directed by Lother Mendes, 
The Plaza. 


To judge from the many pictures which are holding 
their ground at the London cinemas, the industry is enjoy. 
ing a small wave of prosperity. It is very welcome 
for the cinemas, like the theatres, the public houses and 
everything else, have felt the effects of the severe slump. 
Nevertheless, however bad conditions may be, there is 
always an audience in London for a good show, and 
the cinemas at present are providing excellent entertain 
ment. ‘ Cameradschaft,” “ A Nous la Liberté,” “ Arrow- 
smith,” “ Tabu ” and “ Shanghai Express ” makes a fine 
nap hand, and it is a long time since the screen could 
boast of such cards. In addition “ A Night Like This” 
and “ Goodnight Vienna ™ both contain ingredients which 
are generally popular. 


The Plaza, The Regal, The Olympic and The Empire 
present the only big changes. At the first named there 
is a screen adaptation of Mr. Locke’s well-known book, 
“ The Shorn Lamb.” 


“In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grow so like my brother 
That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another.” 


The last line of this quatrain from The Carols of 
Cockayne does not apply to this picture because in 
“ Strangers in Love,” as the film has been renamed, one 
brother conveniently dies, but with the aid of a little 
double photography and Fredric March the other three 
come true all over again. 


The theme is by no means a new one, but there is a 
freshness in the treatment of “ Strangers in Love ” which 
keeps the interest alive. For me the best of these stories 
of mistaken identity is “ John Chilcote, M.P.,” but the 
charm of Mr. Locke’s light touch is very beguiling. The 
bad twin swindles the good twin, but dies in his moment 
of triumph; thereafter the good twin accepts the chance 
to change places with the most satisfying results for all 
concerned—as especially for the bad twin’s secretary who 
enjoys love instead of revenge. 

It is as well not to dig too deeply into the whys and 
wherefores of the story for the author asks a good 
deal from the imagination. If one is content to admit 
his premises which entail everyone's unquestioning accept: 
ance of the deception, then it is all very good fun, even 
when the picture becomes melodramatic; but if one asks 
what has happened to the secretary’s powers of observa’ 
tion or where is woman's great standby—her intuition— 
the answer is not to be found in this film. 

But it is not unlikely that this will interfere with one’s 
enjoyment of this film. 

The direction of Mr. Mendes is very sound and the 
cast, headed by Frederic March and Kay Francis, man- 
age to keep the author’s mood. The former, after 
being horrific in ““ Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” ambles 
easily here and Kay Francis gives the best performance 
I have yet seen her do. The success of the picture, how 
ever, is Stuart Erwin, for whom the scenarist has writ’ 
ten many amusing lines. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

SIR,—I regret that absence from London has pre- 
vented me from replying before to Mr. Bell's letter 
printed in your issue of the 26th March. 

He accuses me of obtaining my information through 
the cinema, but apparently is himself content to rely 
upon either a defective memory or a brilliant imagina- 
tion in criticising the article of mine. I never, as he 
suggests, maintained the preposterous proposition that 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Cornell were similar in any 
important respect; 1 merely made it clear that I excluded 
them from the comments I was about to make upon 
their less well-known contemporaries. And with regard 
to his manifest irritation at my classing Cornell with 
the “ prestige” Universities, I can only say that any 
such classification must be a matter of opinion; people 
in England sometimes class Oxford with Cambridge; and 
I have no doubt that I should be supported by the 
majority of the “ alumni” of Cornell. But it would 
be a little difficult to include Columbia. 

And then Mr. Bell becomes alarmingly inconsistent. 
Having poured scorn upon my suggestion that the three 
universities to which he refers have some resemblance 
to European institutions, he then produces examples of 
modern developments, such as the house plan at Harvard 
and the “ colleges ” at Yale, which, if they are anything, 
are deliberate imitations of Oxford or Cambridge. And 
the fact that they are not very good imitations does not 
alter the point. Finally, Mr. Bell rises to his peroration 
“it is,” he says with a charming disregard for the 
niceties of English grammar, “I suppose quite all right 
for him in your columns to make sneering and sweep- 
ing generalisations. . . . .” 

Does he really, at any rate in his less excitable moments, 
believe it possible to write an article of approximately 
twelve hundred words upon a large subject without some 
tendency to generalise. And although (to pay Mr. Bell's 
controversial style once again the flattery of imitation), 
I do not know who he is, I am sure that he has sufficient 
experience as a writer to realise that such an article would 
be dull beyond belief, or would be false in perspective, 
or, more probably, both. 

But I do resent Mr. Bell's ponderous assault upon me 
as one who relies for his information upon either the 
cinema or low-class magazines. Doubtless Mr. Bell is an 
authority upon the latter, but as, personally, I never read 
them, I cannot join issue with him upon the point. And 
in England people are not quite so silly as Hollywood 
thinks. 


On the other hand I have visited twenty-seven 
American universities and colleges, and while I do not, for 
that reason, claim any undue authority on the subject, I 
had, in my simplicity, thought that I was entitled to com- 
ment upon an issue which, as Mr. Bell admits, is of some 
interest and perhaps even a little importance. 

Boyp-CARPENTER. 


BRITAIN’S MYSTERY EXPLORER. 

SIR,—I was first attracted to the adventure of Colonel 
Fawcett's exploration in Brazil, several years ago, and 
the next time I saw an account about him published in 
an American newspaper, in August, 1930, from informa- 


tion supplied by a Frenchman who has travelled in the 
wilds of Brazil. Also a small plat or map was shown, too. 
Between 1927 and 1930 this Frenchman made two exten- 
sive trips in the interior of Brazil. He claimed to have 
met Colonel Fawcett in the interior of Brazil, after 
Fawcett was reported missing. My interest was aroused 
and I made it my business to investigate, through a news- 
paper source I obtained, the Frenchman’s address in Paris. 
Now this Frenchman’s account reads somewhat in 
parts, like fiction, and refers to extraordinary pos- 
sible gold discoveries. According to the account I have, 
this Frenchman names a Brazilian official, of French 
descent, who knows Colonel Fawcett. 

I have written at length and would suggest that you 
bring this letter of mine to the notice of Mr. A. H.’ 
Morris and also put him in touch with me. I have a 
good deal of information provided it is true; also in 
addition I have seen published in a French publication, 
further information (a reliable source) by this same French 
explorer. 


San Francisco, Cal. T. 


THE CURSE OF IRELAND 


SIR,—Your article states “ Politics are and always 
have been the curse of the country.” So it has been 
made to appear, but close examination will reveal that 
they have only been used as a lever to separate Ireland 
from England and another opportunity offers for the 
same course to be followed to remove the fence between 
Ulster and the South. Let us look into the true cause 
for a moment. 

The Irish from the cradle have always had dinned 
into their ears that England is their enemy—for a pur- 
pose—though had they exercised their intelligence instead 
of accepting anything that was told them they would 
have asked themselves how is it that the Dominions are 
progressing under the same flag from the other side 
of the Irish sea to the antipodes? Ireland was once a 
prosperous and happy country. 

When Lady Astor returned from a tour of investiga- 
tion of Ireland she said “ the trouble there is not politics 
but religion.” Rome has never been a Christian; from 
the highest to the humblest official all are equally in- 
capable of conferring the true benefits of Christianity 
as Christ promised. Until the claims are publicly dealt 
with and disposed of by some Tribunal there will be no 
peace in Ireland or anywhere else where Rome is fighting. 
Her defeats in Mexico, Lithunia, Bolivia, Italy, Spain, 
only make her the more anxious to gain England. 

CHRISTIAN (Non-sectarian). 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 

SIR,—In connection with the bi-annual alteration of 
the clocks, it is interesting to note that the abandonment 
in 1919 by Germany of daylight saving does not appear 
to have hindered the phenomenal development of 
Athletics and Sport, which has been so conspicuous ir: 
the life of that nation during post-war years. 

In view of the many disadvantages of Summer Time 
and the fact that the scheme has been discarded by so 
many progressive countries, is not the present an appro- 
priate time to ask whether the continuance of the 
Daylight Saving Act is in the national interest? 

Sydenham, S.E.26. P. F. ADKINS. 
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N= NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


Dead Water. By C. E. Lawrence. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 

Country Air. By Guy Rawlence. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Jubenka. By Adrian Alington. Chatto 


and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Have His Carcase. By Dorothy Sayers. Gol- 
lancz. 7s. 6d. 


“You wade through endless marshes of subtle in- 
timation to a sense of a Presence in Samphire House. 
For a number of pages you are quite unable to tell 
whether this is a ghost or a legend or a foreboding or 
simply old fashioned dreams that are being allusively 
placed before you. But there is an effect piled up 
very wonderfully. ...” No, really, Mr. Well’s skit 
on Henry James is irrelevant to “ Dead Water.” The 
plot is Jacobean. Deepwater Inn sheltered a Presence, 
an indefinite something, that drove women away tiil 
one came to live there so bold and pitiful that she re- 
mained there to exercise it. But Mr. Lawrence’s methods 
are not those of James. He is a franker, simpler and 
gayer novelist. What old woes they were the shadow 
of which long troubled the abandoned Inn we are never 
precisely told. It is, however, the senses or the brain 
rather than the spirit that is affected. The influence 
deludes more than it tempts. And outside the rooms 
that overlook the bird-shunned backwater is a stir of 
social comedy broadening to farce. 

Perhaps Mr. Lawrence in whose fantasy Ariel would 
be less at home than Robin Goodfellow was mistaken in 
his choice of theme. A darker magic was needed to 
make important to us this invasion by the unknowable 
of the known, and while we must applaud the delicacy 
of the art wherewith they are described, neither the 
courage nor the peril of Elaine can move as much. She, 
living, is almost as shadowy as the long perished girl 
whose sorrow survives to sadden her. It is chilling, too, 
that Elaine—of course, she had been a schoolmistress— 
should think it proper to conclude with the moral: “ It 
proves that the spirit of Motherhood is deathless, time- 
less, able to conquer death!" An admirable sentiment 
That it is a little too sweeping, almost too smug, nothing 
is better calculated to show than the character of Elaine’s 
mother-in-law, the Honourable Louisa Sylvester. She, 
naturally, was a Mother, as well as a mother-in-law. 
And after years of being bored and annoyed by her 
only and quite nice son, of venting her malice on him 
in the nastiest of ways, she broke off all relations with 
him, even to concealing her whereabouts. In her casz 
the spirit of Motherhood was not only dateless but 
addressless too. 

She is great fun, is the Honourable Louisa, that lovely, 
angry snobbish cat. And great fun is Elaine’s father, 
Rupert Ashley, a minor actor on the stage and a major 
actor off it, rich with the pompous absurdity of a life- 
time devoted to pretence. And Sir Anthony Damer 
who wished to travel but—alas!—the world is so full 
of a number of things; torn between Spitzbergen and thz 
Sahara, he never got farther afield than Harrogate. And 
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those most amiable of parvenus, the Dobsons, and—. 
They are nearly all great fun who fill these pleasant 
witty, sensitive pages. It is only the spirits from the 
vasty deep that have indistinctly answered Mr. Lawrence's 
call. 


No significance need be attached to the name of the 
author of “ Country Air” being an anagram of the 
author’s of “ Dead’ Water.” Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 
Rawlence are different men doing different-sorts of work. 
This alone they have in common, that the considerable 
talents of neither have been sufficiently recognised in 
the market-place. Mr. Rawlence never writes a bad 
book, but his latest is his best, most fully displays his 
sense of character and his intellectual integrity. No 
doubt his imagination is too cloistered for popular applause 
and moves with too slow and soft a pace. His muse 
is an old maid. (But were they not all?) I cannot 
remember any scandal about. them?) But what a just, 
sober, clear-sighted spinster she is. 

A clever little chap called Robin Bayne hires a vicar- 
age for a month in order to write an anti-Victorian novel, 
In this country air his intention goes to pieces. He 
falls in love. The girl is wiser, stronger and sweeter, 
and yet so stupid. The ornaments on the mantelpiece, 
too, weigh upon him. For he is nothing but a lost soul 
clamouring for light, demanding what he cannot give. 
The facile solution of the problem, modernity, does not 
work either for Grace Winter or for Robin. Grace, at 
any rate, demands from Robin more than it will ever be 
in his power to give, and more, perhaps, than it may 
be in his power to offer. Robin finds in Grace a 
stimulus to passion. But passion is not enough. So 
Robin came, he saw and conquered and rode away, before 
the month was out, leaving behind him a spoilt romance. 


Perfectly Mr. Rawlence balances the excited and the 
lethargic. The former are represented by Verona and 
Berenice, the latter by the dull ambition of the unim 
portant. Beauty broods on this book. It is sweet and 
strong. 


“Mr. Jubenka ” is no so entertaining as it ought to 
be, considering that Mr. Adrian Alington is its author, 
A Balkan King expelled from his own realm, escapes 
with his most devoted followers to Britain and mildly 
upsets the village in which he takes. refuge. He is sux 
pected of being a bolshevik. And his unconscious 
arrogance is found offensive by the managers and customers 
of the Lyons hotels, That is that. Mr. Alington does 
not seem to have made up his mind whether he is being 
fantastic or satitical, and the impression left on the reader 
is that he is backing an outsider both ways. His small 
boys, however, are excellent. Theirs is the real, right 
stuff. 

Miss Sayers, I think it was, who said that a detective 
story writer was known by his kinks. Her “ Have His 
Carcase ” is admirable: the best she has done. You 
will expect, however, a curious. bit of - physiology, and 
you will not be disappointed. Some there are who play 
with clocks, and some rollick about Bradshaw, and some 
introduce mysterious Chinamen, Bolshies, secret societies. 
Miss Sayers relies on a bit of out of the world knowledge. 
She is also very clever and amusing, “ Have His Car 


case” is.a nearly perfect detective story, and from: statt 
to finish a sheer joy. 
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EVIEWS 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Limits and Renewals. Rudyard Kipling. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

HE appearance of a new book by Rudyard Kipling 
T is still happily a literary event, which sends a thrill 
of anticipation to many hearts. As one to whom Kip- 
ling has bulked very large since close on. fifty years ago 
I bought Soldiers Three in its green cover on Kalyan 
bookstall, and who knows where Mulvaney comes from, 
I sat me down eagerly to Limits and Renewals. Now 
that my first chew is over, for the cud must return to 
the cheek again and again, I am left wondering. There 
are fourteen stories of which three have never seen the 
light before, and of the many prefatory and valedictory 
verses eighteen are also new to us. Like all the modern 
samples from our hero, for a literary hero he must ever 
be—some of the stories are involved, stories born of a 
mind that sees further and quicker than most, but by so 
much lose their charm. They deal often with the post- 
war life of bruised minds, and the straightening out 
thereof. Dayspring mishandled, The Woman in his Life, 
and The Tender Achilles, especially, are of this type and 
need re-reading. The first, that of a clever practical joke 
on a Chaucer expert is more than exemplary of the 
author's power of getting to the heart of his subject, 
the false line “ Daiespring mis-handled cometh nat 
agayne” being inimitable. The Church at Antioch, is a 
telling story of Peter and Paul, and also of his favourite 
theme in all epochs, the devoted death of a young public 
servant. Aunt Ellen has all the old rolic of Bruggle- 
smith, and The Village that voted the Earth was Flat. 
The Manner of Men, takes us in the vein of Puck of Pooks 
Hill to the old Mediterranean seafaring, and Paul and 
the ship that “ let down an anchor by the stern,” as ‘s 
done to this day. J] think I would give the palm to The 
Tie, the story of a fraudulent mess contractor to a New 
Army camp, who is caught in his old school tie, by young 
officers of the same school, and who is manhandled as a 
naughty fag, even to eating his own foul viands—it has 
all the Kipling lessons—and to the Miracle of Saint 
Jubanus, but there is nothing quite up to the form of The 
Bull that thought for itself, or any of the famous yarns 
of yore. The new stories are not all like the old stories, 
and Punch would say “ they never were.” The fancies 
and life history of the cancer growth lie in Un-professional, 
perhaps as intriguing a tour-de-force, involved though it 
be, as the author has ever given us, while Uncovenanted 
Mercies comes as a wholesome piece of satire just now, 
when Dartmoor follies and Kissmammy regulations 
hamper a long-suffering police. It tells of Gabriel, 
Azrael and the Borstal head Satan being concerned with 
the mess that the English Archangel, a hot-air merchant 
of dangerous type is making of things. Of the verses, 
Dinah in Heaven will appeal to all, dead Dinah at the 
Gates waiting for her master’s footsteps, and the coming 
spirit enquiring for her-—— 

“ Enter and look” said Peter then 
And set the gate ajar, 
If I know ought of women and men 
I troe she is not far.” 
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Founded 1843) 


The Society is gravely concerned because 
of the serious fall in subscriptions and 
donations 
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BALANCE our BUDGET 
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PRESIDENT - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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All will be gratefully ledged 
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Include the Rocky Mountains 
in this year’s holiday route! 


CANADA 


‘ou sightseeing across 
the New World. For the one @ atin ” fare you will 


important point for sight-seeing 
famous beauty spots, 
Lakes, the awe-inspiri 
beautiful Emerald Lake, 


S.A. 
meets in » Toront 


For those who prefer to travel independently, 
Canadian Pacific offers its experience 
and advice without obligation. i 
will be submitted and arrangements made by 
any Canadian Pacific Office or Agent. 


Write for Tours in Canada Booklet to 
B. A. SWAIN 
General Passenger Agent 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


62-65, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. | 
103, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
Or Local Agents Everywhere 


But again do I put the book down disappointed, for in 
each new one that comes, do I and others of the sere and 
yellow, look for the long promised “ Story of Mother 
Maturin,” that from the MSS of McIntosh Jallaluddin 
in the Sultan Serai at Lahore, and I turn aside disap. 
pointed. Sir MAcMunn. 


Thoughts on Germany. By Richard von Kuhl- 

mann. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
PRINCE LICHNOWSKY might have been the 

German Ambassador in London before the war, bu: 
he was only a diplomatic figurehead. His reports were 
scarcely read in Berlin, while every report of Von Kuhl- 
mann, the Councillor, was read and read again and 
what is more they were acted on. In this book he attri- 
butes the outbreak of war to be the break-up of Austria 
which, war or no war, could not possibly have been 
delayed for more than a few years. England, however, 
would not necessarily have participated but for the 
terrific increase of German naval armaments under the 
all-powerful and guiding hand of von Tirpitz. In the 
struggles between Tirpitz and the German Chancellor, 
Tirpitz was invariably victorious owing to the influence 
of the Admiral over the Kaiser, an influence which was 
greatly strengthened by the fact that all naval and 
military reports went straight to the Kaiser unseen b; 
the civil power. 

For the most part, however, von Kuhlmann is con- 

cerned with post-war Germany, a state of being which 
he maintains did not eventuate until 1925, after the French 
withdrawal from the Ruhr. It is little short of the 
miraculous how in the last six years of peace, Germany, 
industrially and agriculturally, has rallied and gone far 
towards regaining the proud economic position she occu: 
pied in 1914, in spite of the vast resources of which 
she was deprived by the Treaty of Versailles. The main 
aim of French statesmen—‘L’écrasement definitif et 
complét de l'Allemagne” failed. Defeated, humiliated, 
crushed, Germany yet kept her constitutional unity intact 
and the lifework of Bismarck remains unimpaired. 
The rise of the Fascist and Communist parties was 
inevitable. No country could have suffered as Germany 
has suffered without violent political reactions. But au 
fond Germany is sound and the hearts of the vast majority 
of her citizens yearn only for peace. The echoes of battle 
and hatred have died down. Only the memories of suffer- 
ing remain. Germany wishes for no war of revenge, 
not even for a restoration of the monarchy. She longs 
only for her freedom which will be impossible to attain 
until a wholesale scaling down of War Debts, Reparations 
and Indemnities has been effected. Until then, the dis- 
sipation of the black clouds of suspicion which are hang’ 
ing over Europe is an impossibility and the denial of 
freedom to a great nation will in the end but lead to a 
final world catastrophe. Davip GUTHRIE. 


THE GLASS OF FASHION 

A Short History of Costume and Armour: 
1066-1800. By F. M. Kelly and R. 
Schwabe. Batsford. 25s. 

THs beautifully produced volume tells the story 


of fashion in dress and armour down the ages. 


It begins about the time of the Crusades when 
grace, dignity and stateliness were the chief characteristics 
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of the costumes of both sexes. Then the men wore 
loosefitting “ shirts,” long-flowing cloaks, and a “ girdle” 
about their waists. They seldom had moustaches and 

erally wore their hair in a page-like crop. But, 
th the end of Feudalism and the beginning of the HERE & NOW PAMPHLETS 
Renaissance, a change came over fashionable attire. and cheap wel 
Loose-fitting “ shirts * were no longer the mode. Instead, OOKMAN 
ultra-tight garments became all the fashion and there ma 


began that era of fantastic creations that we associate WAR 
with the term “ medieval.” It was the age of high-necked 
gowns, houppelandes, exaggerated sleeves, chaperons it alia ETHEL MANNIN 
and cowl-like hoods; it was the age when courtly manners, 

fine living and a certain foppish eccentricity took as its 2. * bate” bene rly 914-18 
model the sumptuous court of the Dukes of Burgundy. ~.. . . Melly conte” 

The Burgundian-Yorkist modes were followed in the NEW STATESMAN & NATION 


sixteenth-century by puffs, slashes, and long-skirted jerkins. 
It was the era of the Hansa merchants in England and 
male civilian dress reflected the squareness and the full- 


3 POST MORTEM ON POLITICIANS 
by Douglas Garman 


@ witty little squib.” 

ness of the fashions of Germany and Switzerland. Our NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
ladies, however, remained largely unaffected by these and just published 

changes; and a certain austerity of outline—especially as 

the head—has earned their costume the generic 4,™ 
term of “ conventual.” Followed the hey-day of Spain's 

greatness and the fashions we associate with the names 5, THE yea aa —~ “y OF 
of Charles I., Raleigh, and Elizabeth. Then finger-rings he Saat Cie 

and jewellery were worn in profusion; while ruffles, 

gauntlets, and cloaks fit for a Queen to step upon were 6, WARNING TO. HIKERS 
the marks of this age. The Empire of Spain was followed by Mary Cutts 

by the Empire of the Dutch, which produced the Is. each 

“ Cavalier * modes after the style of Van Dyck; the time 

of leather, lace and lovelocks. A great change came 40, Jone see W —_— 
over English costume after the Restoration of Charles IL, 


for then it was that Paris first became the focus of fashion. ~ a 
The writer traces the French modes from the days of the a 


coat, waistcoat, and cravat, to the great days of perri- | ¥ c HOM | 
wigs, paint and powder, hoops and bustles, culminating | HE ROAD H E 


in the sumptuous fashions of the times of Louis XIV. HH a OF 
and Louis XV. Of the history of armour it is impos OF a 


sible even to touch upon in the space at our disposal. 


THE GALLIC TRADITION 


French Art in French Life. By Hugh Stokes. | yetgelcs 
Philip Allan. 10s. 6d. | Sane oF 


C 

‘THE most striking thing about French art—as any- BY -MARIAN 

one who has walked straight through Burlington “The young life in the Manse, the feeling of wide spaces and 

great salt seas, Legends, fairy tales, the Shorter Catechism 

House without pausing to consider individual pictures and the smell of red clover ail skilfully mixed! very 
must have realised—is its sense of tradition. French 
painting, like Italian painting, but unlike Flemish, Spanish 


delightful.” 7 6d 
A LIVING PORTRAIT OF THE ROMAN 

and English painting, has a continuity and a unity all its 

own; thus almost every characteristic which is to be ob- 


ON THE ROADS. 

FROM ROME 

served in the works of Cézanne or Renoir or Seurat can ON THE , \- 
be traced back, through Claude and Poussin, Watteau 


ROADS 
and Le Nain to the creators of the illuminated manu- = ! gees 


| A REFRESHING NOVEL 


By F. MARIAN McNEILL 


scripts and stained glass of the Gothic cathedrals. Mr. FROM 


Stokes follows the up stream even further—to the cave- R O ME 


dwellers of the Dordogne. What, then, are the quin- 

tessential characteristics of French art? They are admir- 

able craftsmanship, intense realism, and a splendid sense By LUIGI VILLARI a te SS “UY 

30 Illustrations 12s. 6d. BY LUIGI VILLARI 


of architectural form. There is nothing bourgeois about 
ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & co. | 


Mr. Stokes’s study of his subject—except when he is 


French art. Likewise, there is nothing bourgeois about 
quoting Walter Pater or John Ruskin. 58, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 
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MAGIC EXPLAINED 


W ater Diviners and their Methods. By.Henri 
Mager, translated by A. H. Béll. ‘Bell. 
16s. 

- would not be unfair to say that Water Divination, 
and indeed intuitive perception of any kind, is looked 

upon as akin to table turning, planchette, or other par- 

lour amusements; possibly uncanny, but definitely -not 
scientific. Those who have seen the skilled Dowser :at 
work have probably been impressed by the remarkable 
movements of the rod, pendulum or haze! twig; but un- 
less they have made some study of the subject they can 
have no idea of the patient scientific research which 
has been proceeding for many years. Yet Rhabdomancy 
has travelled far since the author of “ Recherche de la 

Vérité ” asserted in the 17th century, that if the »rod 

really turns over subterranean water or minerals, it 

must be due to the action of the Devil. 

In “Les Sourciers ct leurs Procedes,” admirably 
‘translated by A. H. Bell under the title of “ Water 
Diviners and their Methods,” M. Henri Mager, probably 
the greatest living expert on the subject, deals exhaustively 
and authoritatively with all past and current methods of 
divination. By patient experiment, both in the labora- 
tory and in the open field, he has confirmed or ‘rejected 
all previous theories and practices, and invented new 
methods of which the most striking involve the use of 
coloured detectors. But he has done more, for he claims 
to-explain exactly and scientifically how the manifestations 
are brought- about. He brings “ Dowsing ” within the 
realm of atomic energy—and thereby opens up a whole 
field of speculation of absorbing interest to the physicist 
and electrician. 

Quite recently the daily papers published reports of 2 
search for buried treasure in Belgium, commenting re- 
spectfully or otherwise on the seekers and their methods 
of divination. _M. Mager relates experiments -which 
prove conclusively that not only can metallic substances 
be detected by the skilled dowser, but that the mineral 
contents of subterranean water can accurately be analysed. 
Further, he explains in detail the causes of these remark- 
able manifestations, but he is unable to explain why such 
powers appear to be confined to a limited number of 
human beings. 

This is essentially a scientific text book, but the 
general reader need not fear that it is beyond the capa- 
city of an intelligent layman; not only is the text lucid, 
but the illustrations and diagrams are excellent and 
explanatory. M. PARDOE. 


PHILOSOPHER AND CRITIC 


Views and Reviews. First Series. Havelock 
Ellis. Harmsworth. 10s. 6d. 


D* ELLIS has collected in this volume some fifty 
essays which cover a period of forty-eight years 
from 1884 to 1932. 

The author has been, and still is, of course, one of the 
most distinguished savants that this period has produced, 
and these essays, chronologically arranged, give an 
arresting picture of Dr. Ellis’s development as philosopher, 
sociologist and critic. When one realises that the irst 
essay in this book, dated 1884, shows an acute and -deep 
insight which is vouchsafed to few even in their ma- 


turity, one can begin to grasp the profundity of leap. 
ing which Dr. Ellis brings to his later work. The range 
of his subjects is wide but the same clarity of thoug's 
and expression is evident jin each. 

“ Views and Reviews” is an important and author. 
tative work, insomuch that the problems of which Dy 
Ellis treats are no less acute in 1932 than they were in 
1884. 


BIOGRAPHICAL BIOLOGY 


The Great Biologists. By Sir J. Arthur Thom. 
son. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
“THERE san amusing little verse—and it is a gem of its 
kind—which tells us that “science of biology is 
different from biography; biology tells of facts—biography 
tells of chaps.” This book is, so to speak, a combination 
of both. It tells us the facts about the chaps—and the 
chaps are biologists. It is a very good little book that 
begins with Aristotle and Galen and ends with Haeckel 
and Ray Lankester, and Sir Arthur Thomson well main: 
tains the high standard set by the previous writers in 
“ The Great Scientists ” series. 


A STAMP CATALOGUE 
Field’s Priced Catalogue of Atr Mail Stamps 
and Airposts of the World. D. Field. 


10s. 

i Ning say that this catalogue is a work of art, is 

perhaps to stretch the point unduly, but the un 
doubted excellence of the appearance of this volume, 
reflects great credit on both printer and publisher alike, 
while the illustrations are a triumph of the block maker's 
craft. Philatelically, it is all that it claims to be, the 
inclusion of “ covers,” the absence of unnecessary detail, 
and the sane pricing all combine in the compilation of a 
really excellent work of reference, that has the additional 
feature, rare in books of this class, of being readable. 
Since there is no other catalogue in the country that in 
cludes covers, the question of comparison does not arise, 
but we have no hesitation in averring that it will have to 
be an exceptional work to better this volume, and until 
such a work appears this catalogue will occupy the posi’ 
tion of last court of appeal in matters aero-philatelical. 


PAINTER AND DIPLOMATIST 


Rubens. By Emile Cammaerts. Faber and 
Faber. 15s. 
TD UBENS’ most outstanding characteristic was his many 
sided activity. He was a superlatively great painter. 
of course. But he was also a trusted diplomatist and at 
one point succeeded in making peace between England 
and Spain. He was a Catholic by faith, but by instinct 
a Humanist. He had great charm of manner. He 
loved well—and wisely. And he worked like a tiger, 
experimented like a scientist, lived like a prince. M. 
Cammaerts, in an excellent and scholarly biography, deals 
with “ Rubens the man, the painter, and the diplomatist.” 
He tells of his time in England. How he gained the 
Raphaels—which are now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. How, in return, Charles made him a knight 
The book contains in addition some beautiful collotype 
illustrations of Rubens’ works. 
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WHAT WE THOUGHT: 


April 18th. 1857. 


ITHIN in the last few days, a little book has 
been put into our hands, which we should not 
think of noticing but for the auspices under 

which it has been published, and the pains taken to 
circulate it amongst the children of the poor. A few 
extracts will enable our readers to judge of its tendency. 


It is a grievous sin to strike your parents, or in_ their 
presence to put out your tongue at them, or in their hearing 
to curse them. 

It is a venial sin to steal a little. It is a mortal sin to 
steal much. If you steal from different persons, it needs 
half as much again for a mortal sin—and the same if 
you steal at different times. 

When materials are given for some work—for example, 
cloth to tailors—it is a sin to keep pieces which remain 
except there is a common custom of doing it, and it is 
necessary in order to gain a reasonable profit. 


And now it is high time to inform our readers that 
this precious little book is not a satire... . It is published, 
price one penny, with the following title: —What every 
Christian must know and do. For Missions and general 
use. By the Rev. A. Furniss, C.S.S.R. 


Mr. Furniss writes under authority. For, on the last 
page of both the English and Irish editions, we read :— 
Imprimatur 

PAULUS CULLEN 
Archiepiscopus Dublinensis. 


April 15th, 1882. 


The affairs of Zululand are pressing. The amiable 
enthusiasm of Lady FLORENCE DIXIE has stirred up 
something like a mild agitation in reference to CETE- 
WAYO, and testimony of graver character seems to show 
that the kinglet system started after the conquest of the 
country is highly unsatisfactory. The agitators clamour for 
the restoration of the King as the only solution of the diffi- 
culty. It might be urged, though it does not seem to have 
been urged, that this proceeding would be at least symme- 
trical. Having gone to the great trouble and expense in 
Afghanistan, England has abandoned all advantages 
gained there; having spent vast pains on the Transvaal, 
the Transvaal has been relinquished. So, after the rivers 
of English blood and treasure poured out to dethrone 
CETEWAYO, it might seem consistent to put CETE- 
WAYO back. 


April 13th, 1907. 


It was said of an eighteenth-century leader that co 
think of his career as at an end was like thinking of 
the end of a nation. Such hyperbole is out of fashion 
now, but there is no doubt that the close of a career 
like Lord Cromer’s is a national much more than a 
personal event. The importance of it is great; and when 
the Foreign Secretary—who governs himself in expression 
more than any leader in politics to-day—declares that 
the loss means more than he can say, the public may feel 
sure of this. Lord Cromer’s half-century of public 
work includes thirty years of Egyptian service—and 
Egypt has not been ruled by so famous a ruler as he 
has proved since the time of Joseph. 


SURANCE COM 
ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. cc« 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
Sa PALL MALL aw, 


Good News 


m 


Bad Times! 


AGAIN 
THE STANDARD LIFE 


has declared the 


Annual Compound Bonus 


“ This is a fine achievement.” — The Economist. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Write for copy of leaflet “A.EB.13” to 


The STAN DARD |IF 


YOUNG MEN! 


NUPA CLUB No. | (New Party) 


IS NOW OPEN AT 


122a King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 


These Activities Await You: 
RUGGER, CRICKET, BOXING, 
FENCING, BILLIARDS, PHYSICAL 

TRAINING, ETC. 
FIRST-CLASS SPORTS INSTRUCTORS 


DEBATING, SPEECH-MAKING, 
POLITICAL TRAINING 


MINIMUM SUBSCRIPTION 1/- PER MONTH 


JOIN THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 
OF THE NEW PARTY! 


For full particulars, apply: 
THE SECRETARY 
122a, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
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at some time or other contemplated the collect- 
; ing of stamps are deterred from taking the final 

step. The thought of a possible expense, which will 
prove an undue strain on the pocket, no doubt nips 
many resolutions to start collecting in the bud, but the 
thing that frightens off more embryo collectors than any- 
thing else, is the misguided presentation of a catalogue 
by a philatelic friend. Let me make it quite clear 
that I am in no way attempting to deplore the possession 
of a catalogue in the hands of a seasoned collector, in 
fact it is a necessary adjunct to sane collecting; but to the 
uninitiated mind, the apparently unending series of stamps, 
and the many small varieties that are differentiated therein, 
fill the seeker after knowledge with an awe not unmixed 
with fright. This is the most common objection raised 
by the intending collector, and it is certainly one that 
affects the novice, and prevents him from keeping an 
active interest in stamps. 


ca are many reasons why people, who having 


If you are fond of gardening, it is not vitally necessary 
for you to possess every plant that grows in order for 
you to find considerable pleasure and interest in your 
garden. The trouble with so many stamp collectors 
is that they think it is essential for them to have a 
complete collection of every variety issued. They com- 
mence collecting with this aim in view, little thinking 
that their ambition is well nigh impossible of attainment 
After a time the realisation comes to them, and in disgust 
or desperation they give up what, had they set about 
it in a sane manner, would have been an interesting 
hobby, and a gainful recreation. It is here that the 
chimera of abstruse technicality arises. If you care to make 
a fétish of intricate and infinitesimal details of perforation, 
texture of paper, electros, and the like, well and good. 
but you are going out of the general run of stamp collect- 
ing, and assuming the cloak of scientific research. 


To the tyro, however, this is as unnecessary as the 
task of attempting to collect al! the countries of the 
world. The best plan is to select one or two countries, 
or colonies that interest you, and then set about the task 
of amassing a fair representative show of the issues of 
your choice. In this you must be governed by your 
pocket, for there are some specimens that are beyond the 
reach of any but the plutocrat. If you are not blessed 
by an unlimited purse, a good idea is to commence your 
collection from the opening of the present century. There 


A FEW ELEMENTS OF SANE PHILATELY 


By PATRICK HAMILTON 


are certainly several rarities of less than thirty yea, 
standing, but they are few and far between so that x 
a modest outlay a good show may be made of practically 
any foreign country or British colony. If you are fom, 
ing your collection with a view to realisation at a proft 
some years hence, it will be as well to select countrig, 
that are popular from the philatelic standpoint, such 
Canada, Barbados, or the United States. There a, 
many others, and any dealer will be only too pleas 
to advise the intending collector as to which in his cop. 
sidered opinion are the most likely to have a financij 
future. His judgment can generally be relied upon, a 
it is in his interests to give you satisfaction, and make, 
regular customer of you. 


On the other hand, should you possess the gambling 
instinct, there is a field open to you to purchase stamp 
of a country, at present unpopular with collectors to-day, 
and to back upon the cycle of events moving round making 
the specimens bought for a song now, becoming the sought 
after rarities of the future. 


The final choice must be yours, and both fields ar 
open. If you have no desire to take the “ long shot” 
and all you seek is a very interesting hobby, with the 
certain assurance that, if you make your purchases wisely, 
you will realise about 5 per cent. on your outlay when 
you wish to sell, then by all means select a country that 
is a tried and tested favourite in the eyes of the philatelic 
public. On the other hand, if there is that streak of 
adventure in your blood that disdains the practical 
certainty, seize upon some country such as Orange Free 
State, Transvaa!, or Venezuela, that at the moment is 
unpopular with the collectors. | Specimens of thew 
countries can be picked up to-day at prices the veriest 
fraction of catalogue, and the time may come when thos 
that have cost a few pence may realise many pounds. 


Whichever school of thought you may belong to, 
remember the golden rule of the true stamp collector. 
Never find house room in your album for any stamp 
that is not a perfect specimen of its kind. Very many 
collectors have been disappointed when the time has come 
to realise their holdings, owing to the purchaser rejectin’ 
their choice pieces on the grounds of damaged, or ur 
clean condition. No stamp that is torn in the slightest 
degree should be mounted. For the sake of complete 

(Continued on page 404). 


61/62, 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE SERVICE IF YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR TO SELL STAMPS 
IS GIVEN BY 


PLUMRIDGES, 


CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 


Next Sale April 28th. Contains many Colonial Rarities, etc. 
Single lots or collections etc. can be received for sale and catalogued without delay. 


PLUMRIDGES, 61/62, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.z2. 


Illustrated Catalogues free on application. 
(Cash advances pending realization) 
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NOW_READY 


FIELD'S PRICED CATALOGUE 
OF 


AIR MAIL STAMPS AND AIR 
PORTS OF THE WORLD 


400 pages. Hundreds of Illustrations. 
Thousands of Prices. 


THIS CATALOGUE IS ABSOLUTELY 
INDISPENSABLE TO ALL 
COLLECTORS OF AIR MAILS 


RIGHT UP TO DATE. (End of December, 1931) 


STRONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH GILT 
Price 10/- or 10/6 post free 


D. FIELD 


7 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET 
LONDON, 


Telephone—REGENT 0918 


The ideal way of adding to your Stamp Collection is to 
make use of our Approval Service and select your 
requirements at leisure in your home. 

We hold one of the choicest and most valuable stocks 
of stamps in this country and cater for every grade of 
Stamp Collector, from BEGINNER to ADVANCED 
SPECIALIST. We have large Stock Books and smaller 
selections of every country in the world ready to send out 

ON APPROVAL. 

We also want to BUY General Collections, Single Rare 
Stamps, and Specialised Collections of any Country. 


Write for a specimen copy of our monthly publication— 
THE PHILATELIC JOURNAL 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


the oldest British Philatelic Magazine. Annual 
Subscription 5/- post free to any part of the World. 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 


We can serve you either as valuers or as buyers for cash. 
Our representatives can, by arrangement, inspect collec- 
tions in any part of the British Isles. 


SEFI, PEMBERTON 


& CO., LTD. 
(Authorised Capital £40,000) 
12, South Molton Street, London, W.1. 
(One minute from Bond Street Tube Station). 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Mayfair 2780 “* Sefipem-Wesdo. London.” 
Cables : Sefipem, London. 


INTERESTED IN 
STAMPS ? 


Then you may like to have 
a handsome, pictorial 
record of some of the 
principal prices realised 
by fine Postage 
Stamps at Auction 
during 1930-31. 


It is yours for 
the asking, 
with the 
compli- 
ments of 


STAMPS 
REALLY 
WORTH 
COLLECTING 


PERSIA 
AIRMAILS, 1927, 10, 20 and 30 


Krans. Mint. Cat. 221, V. Rare, £7 10 0 
1928/9. 1c. to 5 krans. 

Complete Cat. 21/8. Fine used 10 0 
1930. 1c. to krans. 
Complete fine used. The world’s 


finest AirSet 7 6 
POSTAGE. 1926, ovptd. Regne de Pahlavi 
Tchahi to 30 krans. Complete fine used, 
Cat. 24/11 - - 10 0 
Postage. 1929. 1c. to 3 tomans. Fine 
used and complete. Cat. 24/2 - - 10 0 


1907/8. 1c. to 30 krans, and the rare 
Sokrans, complete set of 17, Cat. 74/10 10 0 


| WANT TO BUY 


pondence for cash to any amount. 
with stamps on letters, also urgently wanted. 


SYDNEY HOMSY 


139, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 4293 
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IMPORTANT 


Before you buy or sell stamps you should consult the 
advertisements in the current issue of the leading and 
largest stamp collectors journal: 


THE 


PHILATELIC 
MAGAZINE 


CONDUCTED BY ALBERT H. HARRIS | 


D EVERY FORTNIGHT 
FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT. 
BY POST 7/6 PER ANNUM 
EVERY COLLECTOR 
NEEDS IT. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSTALL TO-DAY 


HARRIS PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED., 


112 STRAND, LONDON 


ness, it is all right to possess a damaged or incomplete 
copy of a stamp that will be beyond your means ty 
acquire in perfect condition, but do not delude yoursel{ 
that it is worth even a proportion of the value of a 
superb copy. In all probability it will realise something, 
but it is as well not to rely too much upon what it wil] 
fetch. Imperforate stamps, cut very close with hardly 
any margin showing, are little if any better than a per. 
forate stamp that has the teeth of the perforation missing 
A stamp that has been torn, and mended, be it done ever 
so neatly, must rank as a damaged copy, while an unused 
stamp should possess all its original gum, and have the 
same pristine sheen as when it left the post office. 

If you purchase wisely, and see to it that all the 
you buy are immaculate, you will be building the founda. 
tions of a collection that will be a joy to the beholder, 
a never ending pleasure to yourself, and a gilt edged 
investment that in years to come will reap you a hand- 
some profit. One thing is certain, if you once take the 
plunge, and become a stamp collector, you will never 
regret your decision, and you will find your hobby grow 
upon you as time goes on. 

The cult of philately is universal, knows no clas 
barrier, and is enjoyed by rich and poor alike. It is 
sponsored in this country by our Premier Philatelist, His 
Majesty the King, whose chosen hobby is followed by 
hosts of his subjects. The number is growing daily, 
and it is those who take up collecting to-day who will 
be able to secure the “plums” that those who follow 
will perhaps seek in vain, for once your collection is fairly 
under weigh, you will be very loath to part with your 
treasures. 


YOU CAN'T COLLECT STAMPS 


Successfully without 


“STAMP COLLECTING” 3° weeny 
The essential newspaper for every Stamp Collector 
LATEST NEWS 
SOUNDEST VIEWS 
BEST BARGAINS 


(obtainable from W. H. Smith’s and all newsagents.) 
Send to-day for free Specimen Copy—and judge for yourself 


MAKE YOUR HOBBY PAY! 
by studying 


“STAMPS FOR INVESTMENT” 


by W. E. Fyndem (of “Stamp Collecting ’’) 
The best guide to Profitable Philately 
Price 1/- post free 


All other books on Stamp Collecting in stock—Albums, 
and philatelic accessories of every kind. Lists free. 


From— 


THE VALLANCEY PRESS LTD. 


(Publishers of ’’ Stamp Collecting” etc.) 
PHILATELY HOUSE, 


15, ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 
‘Phone: City 4871. 


“ORIGINAL LOTS” Way ro Buy couct 


For 20 years we have specialised in selling Parcels, Collec 
tions and Lots entire, - as we buy them. The sortin 
through of mixed parcels of stamps doubles the pleasure a 
there is the added thrill of finding scarce and unusual stamps. 
Our lists of lots from 5/- to £50 each will be sent post free. 
Special lists for amateur dealers, club members and exchangers. 
ere are some specially selected offers : 
No. 471. 200 Lebanon, Alov:ites, Syria, Palestine and adjacent 
countries. talogue value over £9. Price 20/- 
No. 4721. 160 All scarce stamps, Colonial, Foreign and Air. 
Beautiful lot, catalogued over £10. Price 20/- 
No. 4751. An accumulation, must be 60,000 stamps, packed in 
boxes, bags, etc. Numbers of good stamps which 
you would not dream of finding in such a lot. Plenty 
catalogued 2/6 to 10/- each. The lot £3. 
No. 4892. Loose collection of 1,083 different British Colonials 
up to the £5 values. Nice clean lot. Price 56/- 
SPECIAL EXCLUSIVE OFFERS. BANK LOTS, right up to 
date. New used, no rubbish, in lots of 200 for 5/6. 
“BIG BAGS.” About 25,000 stamps, unpicked and worth care’ 
ful sorting. Price 16/6. “BLUE BAGS” containing all kinds 
of oddments, broken sets, etc., many good stamps, weight 1 bb. 
ice 5/6. “WHITE BAGS” contain stamps from 
posts, therefore many high values, all on pieces as received from 
offices or on parcel post foreign forms. 1 Ib. weigh, for 10/-. 
Set 7 Persia overprinted Nov. 1918, catalogued 97/6. Price 7/6. 
Set 38 Fiume, scarce obsolete, catalogued £10 16 3. Price 16/6. 
6 British , Mint. 1895, unusual set. Face value 8/-. 
Price 8/-. 45 Transvaal. Mint, including two £5 values, in sets. 
Price 25/. Rhodesia 1898 £2 brown, fine used, for 6/-. 50 dif 
ferent Abyssinia catalogued over £6. Price £1. 
We are, this year, celebrating our 20th Anniversary, being 
established in 1912 and have issued a special Souvenir Book, @ 
copy is free. 
We are also buyers of collections and any kind of lot of 
accumulation, as we have several thousand clients and there’ 
fore an immediate sale, we can pay good prices. 


A. COVERDALE 


19, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Bankers: Union Bank of Australia. 
“ Bargains for Cash always offered at Bargain Cash Prices.” 


| 
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V. F. JAMES 


WALTER HOUSE 
418, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Dealer in Rare Stamps at Investment Prices 


My weekly list of special offers will be posted 
free of charge to all collectors applying for it. It 
is the best guide to the real values of rare stamps. 

A few offers from a large collection I have purchased. 

TRIANGULAR CAPES. 


1853 1d. (on blued).............. fime 20/- fair 12/6 
fine 15/- 7/6 
fine 20/- _— fair 12/6 
fine 7/6 fair 5/- 
fine 20/- fair 12/6 

1/- yellow green ......... fine 25/- _— fair 15/- 

1/- dark green fine 30/-— fair 20/- 

De la Rue Printing. 

1863 1d. carmine (shades) ...... fine 20/. _— fair 10/- 
4d. blue 9/- fair /- 
fine 30/- fair 15/- 
1/- emerald ..................... fine 50/- fair 25/- 


1861 Local impression. ‘* Woodblocks.” 
ld. red (Shades) from 30/- to £20 according to 


condition. 
4d. blue from 30/- to £15 according to condition. 


4d. dark blue. A fine copy in stock price £25 
(auction price for this stamp has reached £75). 
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We ialise in 
We also large stock of ‘both Colonial Foreiga. 


We Pay the Highest Prices for 
COLLECTIONS, MIXED LOTS & RARE STAMPS 
Approvats AGAInst REFERENCES 


24, Chancery Lane, 


THE 
WEREWOLF 


and 
OTHER POEMS 


716 


From all Booksellers 
or 


Direct from 
M. C. TAIT, 23, KIDDERPORE AVE., N.W.3 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 
The classified advertisement columns of the SarurDAY 
Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of old 
Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps, and 
all articles of value. 


Prepaid rate one shilling per line. 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent to 
Manager, SaturpDay Rrvizw 
Newspapers Ltd., 54, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


THE PRINCIPAL CITY PHILATELIC STORES 


A. M. LAMB, LTD. 


75, Carter Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
within 1 minute of St. Pauls. Phone: Central 4458 
FINE OLD BRITISH COLONIALS AND EARLY FOREIGN 
A SPECIALITY 

des of collectors at most nable prices consist 
condition. A large and watied selection of all couneries 
always on view ; ranging in price from 1d. to £500. 
INSPECT OUR WINDOW DISPLAY FOR DAILY BARGAINS 
ici od our t list which will i 
No order too large to execute—No enquiry too small to consider, 


ALBUMS, CATALOGUES, JOURNALS AND ALL 
ACCESSORIES STOCKED 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE COPIES PURCHASED FOR CASH 
TO ANY AMOUNT AT HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


LONDON FINEST STAMP SHOP 


SPECIALIZING IN 


BRITISH COLONIALS 
FULL STOCK OF ALBUMS, PACKETS & ACCESSORIES 


Collections Purchased for Cash 
LEONARD GILL 


17, PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 (opp. Royal Acady.) 


L. SVERDLOFF. 


SPECIAL'ST !N STAMPS OF RUSSIA 
Rare items in Im 1 & Soviet Russia. Varieties, Suaces, Postmarks, 


Br, and others. Enquiries from Cciliectors invited. 
Price List of Russia (free) on request. 


Wanted to Buy, Collections and Single Items, etc. 
444 STRAND, W.C.2 
"Phone: Temple Bar 1143 (Opposite Charing Cross) 


RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE LEGAL ProFgssion” 


THE 


Solicitors’ 


Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 


Ohe Solicitors’ Journal 


For positions, spaces available, advertising 
rates, etc., apply at once 

The Manager, “‘ The Solicitors’ Journal,” 

29, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 
(Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“Tae Soricrrors’ JouRNAL”—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION.” — 


The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 
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Lombard Street, Wednesday. 


Repercussions of the Kreuger debacle have proved 
more disastrous and widespread than was at first imagined. 
It is true that the possible losses may be well spread but 
coming as they do on a position already strained to break- 
ing point the result is disastrous in the extreme. Fortun- 
ately this country is less affected than others. At the 
same time it is as well that a strong committee has been 
formed to watch the interests of British investors in the 
Kreuger and Toll group, and I would strongly advise 
those interested to give the committee the support they 
desire in order to strengthen their hands in the investi- 
gations that are now proceeding. One word of caution 
seems to be necessary. At a time like this rumour-mongers 
are busy with their nefarious innuendos of impending 
troubles here, there, and everywhere. Most of these 
stories should be ignored absolutely. They are circu- 
lated for no good purpose and while it would be foolish 
in the extreme to minimise the gravity of the situation it 
is equally unwise to overstate the case. 


Budget Uncertainties. 

Financial troubles on the Continent completely nulli- 
fied the good effects of the German Presidential Election 
and the more cheerful feeling throughout the Stock markets 
noticeable on Monday quickly gave place to a renewal 
of dull and uninteresting conditions. Moreover, anxiety 
regarding Continental affairs has created less optimistic 
views concerning next week’s Budget. It is now felt 
that with the international outlook so uncertain the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is likely to adopt a more 
cautious policy than a little while ago seemed probable. 
Gilt-edged stocks were at one time run up on hopes of 
an early reduction in the Income Tax. It is still possible 
that some concession will be made to income-tax payers, 
but what looked like almost a certainty a week or so ago 
is now regarded as a distinctly doubtful proposition. In 
any case market operators are running no risk and until 
the Budget is out of the way business is likely to remain 
very restricted. 


Record Gold Output. 

The Transvaal has established a new high record of 
gold production. The March output of 960,035 ozs. 
was not only 50,000 ozs. above that for March of last 
year but exceeds the previous best monthly return (that 
for October, 1931), by nearly 15,000 ozs. At the 
standard price of 84s. 114d. per ounce, the value of last 
month’s production exceeds £4,000,000. The figures are 
the more remarkable seeing that March this year con- 
tained only twenty-six working days, whereas all pre- 
ceding record months had twenty-seven working days. 
One explanation of the high output total is that two new 
Eastern producers, namely the Daggafontein and East 
Geduld, are now contributing their quota, the last-named 
having swelled the returns since July and the former 
since December. 


A Prosperous Concern. 

A welcome break in the record of dwindling profy 
disclosed by recent company reports, is furnished ly 
the accounts of Joseph Travers & Sons, wholesale 
etc. Not only are the net profits of this company some 
£20,000 larger than in the preceding year, at £50,050, 
but the dividend on the Ordinary shares is to be increase 
to 124 per cent., against 10 per cent. for each of th 
three previous years, and 74 per cent. for 1927. This js 
a satisfactory achievement and restores the dividend to the 
level of five years ago when the Ordinary shareholdey 
last got 124 per cent. The position of the company is 
one of considerable strength for not only are good divi 
dends being paid to the shareholders, but the balang 
sheet discloses reserves which now exceed the issued 
share capital of £325,000. 

“ Safety First” Investments. 

Investors who have placed their money in sound elec 
trical enterprises have so far had little cause for com 
plaint. All the well-known companies are enjoying con 
siderable prosperity, and the future holds the promig 
of still greater achievements. Many of the Ordinary 
shares have, as a result, risen to figures which largely 
discount the immediate future; but there are a few well- 
secured Preference shares available in the market which 
are worth acquiring by those who make “ safety first” 
their slogan. Among these may be instanced the 6 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares of the Scottish Power 
Company. These are obtainable at 24s. 6d. and yield 
£4 18s. Od. per cent. The dividend is payable half-yearly 
on Ist February and 1st August and was covered by last 
year’s earnings more than five times. Although giving a 
smaller return the 44 per cent. Preference shares of Metro 
politan Electric Supply are worth considering at 19s. 34. 
Here the dividend, payable 1st January and Ist July, is 
covered almost twenty times and the shares may, there 
fore, be regarded as a sound investment to keep. 

S.E. Official Intelligence. 

The publication of the 1932 issue of the Stock Exchange 
Official Intelligence (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., 60s. 
net) marks the fifty-first number of this extremely useful 
annual. Besides the vast amount of valuable informe 
tion which it contains, as usual, concerning loans and 
securities of all kinds dealt in on the Stock Exchange, a 
special section is devoted to the finances of India, while 
the usual chapter on Company Law gives a resumé of all 
important cases decided in the Courts during 1931 having 
a bearing on the interpretation of Company Law. Special 
reference is made to the case of Rex v. Kylsant, in which 
the chairman of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
was convicted of publishing a false prospectus in connec’ 
tion with a debenture issue. Commenting on this cas 
the Official Intelligence remarks: “ Already attempts 
have been made in some quarters to press for further 
Company Law reforms, but Parliament is not likely to 
move in the matter at present, and lawyers take the view 
that the reforms made in the Act of 1929 are sufficient 
for all practical purposes to meet the present needs of the 
financial and mercantile world.” 


NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


& MERCANTILE 


Total Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,400 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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16 Appil 1932 
OMAN’S WONDERFUL CHANCE IN 


JOURNALISM. Wenn who want to adopt 

writing either as a spare e occupation or as a 

carver can reccive full information of a splendid Course, con- 

ducted exclusively for womea, in a book, “* Woman's Chance in 

ism,” which will be sent free on application to the 

— Dept. 1001, The Femina School of Journalism, 
Ui, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. How you can learn 
Journalism and Story Writing by is clearly told in 
an interesting FREE book offered by the METROPOLI- 

TAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. 
ALBANS. Write to-day. 


— 


ITERARY ACROSTICS (quotations) competition. Prize £5. 
Entry 2s. AY 12a, Mansions, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


Miscellaneous 


CONSULAR, F.O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL 
OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-1931. 


The Tuition supplements a University Education 
and a special course has now been arranged for those 
who do not wish to go to a University. 
DAVIES’S, 5, SUSSEX PLACE, HYDE PARK, W.2 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APRIL Iith. 


Je OUT.—NEW EDITION of “ARS VIVENDI,” with 


All 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W. 1. 


1 am anxious to locate manuscript material relat- 
I should greatly appreciate hearing 


AM ri a study on Benjamin Franklin Bache (1769- 

to him 
anyone who knows of the whereabouts of such papers and 
should like 


, Boston, Mass., 


Personal 


wonderful new 
you YOUNG. 
ld Bond Street 


HY BE OLD? R. 707, _ the 
GLAND TREATMENT will kee 
: —Free Book from 707 Ltd., 
House, W.1. 


— 
— = 


NOW RUNNING 
AN APRIL EXHIBITION 


ADRIAN BURY’S 
WATER COLOURS 


April 6th—27th 


Impressions of Cowdray Park, Midhurst and 
other places in Sussex. 


Also a series of unusual views of London and 
the Thames. 


At the 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


407 


Shipping 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


Street, Londen, S.W.1, or Ci 180 Les 

Street, London, B.C.3;° FREIG (P. & O. or B.I.) APPLY, 128 

LEADEN STREET, LONDON, E.C.3; Agents: GRAY, 
DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Sivest, B.C.3 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger, 2981. 
Now Showing—6th. Week. 

Pabst’s Great Film of the Mines 


“ KAMERADSCHAFT” 


“One of the best pictures ever made "— Morning Post. 


1932 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. ‘Phone and Bath from 8/- 


Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom a 
Proprisor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


ASTROLOGY— 


vi 

cont be of world-repute. Life’s 
Events, 


etc. Send P.O. 1s., Birthdate, 
en delineation, the of which will 
OY OS (S.R.12), 37, ALBEMARLE ST., 
LO IN, W.1. testimonials received, 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


THE H. 10. CANTEEN 
Belvedere Road, Lambeth S.E.I 


Which is helping those Men and Boys who 
are suffering through the present Crisis. 


SEND YOUR BIT TO HELP THE GOOD 


WORK 


Review |_| 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
| SUDAN, INDIA. PERSIAN’ GULF, BURMA.” CEYLON 
STRAITS, CHINA, MAURITIUS. RAST AND 
___P. &O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 
pe 
‘OMise 
argely 
well- 
which 
first 
6 per 
Power 
yield 
vy last 
ving a 
Metro- 
ds. 3d. 
uly, is 
photostatic copies of unpublished documents, or possibly pur- 
chase such as ry Aa for sale. Bernard Fay, address care of 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 34, Beacon St. 
hange or 16, Rue St. Guillaume, Paris, France. 
useful 
and 
nge, a 
of all 
having 
special 
which 
mpany 
onnec’ 
is case 
tempts 
urther 
ely to 
e view 
ficient 
of the 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 
E Expert tuition by first-class players from 
London’s most famous card rooms. 
Correspondence Courses or Private Lessons. 
Apply for free brochure— 
87,400 The BRITISH SCHOOL of BRIDGE, 39 St. James St. $.W.1 
treet 
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The Saturday Review 


16 April i9y 


The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will heep our readers in touch with the best of the 
Theatre, Film, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 


ave the most interesting of the week.—Ep.] 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD'’S LIST 
LYCEUM. The Miracle. Directed by Professor Max 
Reinhardt. 8.20. Sat. and Mon. 2.30. “ Religi- 
ous, fantastic and other-worldly . with all 
the cleansing effects of a supremely religious ser- 
vice.” 
LYRIC. The Heart Line. By Claude-André Puget. 8.45. 
Wed. and Sat. 2.30. Reviewed this week. 
HAYMARKET. Can the Leopard . . .? by Ronald 
Jeans. (Whitehall 9832.) 8.30. “Wed. and Sat. 
2.30. Gertrude Lawrence and Ian Hunter in a 
very witty and well-acted comedy. 
ROYALTY. While Parents Sleep. By Anthony 
Kimmins. 8.40. Thurs. and Sat. 2.40. Not for 
the squeamish, but recommended. 


PLAYHOUSE. Doctor Pygmalion. By Harrison Owen. 
8.30. Wed. and Thurs. 2.30. Mildly psycholo- 
gical and worth seeing. 

DUCHESS. The Rose without a Thorn. By Clifford 
Bax. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. A dramatic and 
interesting play about Henry VIII. 

LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH. Derby Day. By A. P. 
Herbert. Music by Alfred Reynolds. 8.30. Wed. 
and Sat. 2.30. A witty and amusing comic opera. 

PALACE. The Cat and the Fiddle. By Jerome Kern 
and Otto Harbach. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 
An excellent musical comedy, with an original theme. 

WESTMINSTER. Tobias and the Angel. By James 
Bridie. 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. Henry 
Ainley in the most delightful comedy in London. 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR'S LIST 

DAVENTRY NATIONAL. 

Monday, April 18, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
will give the weekly talk on “ New Books.” 

7.30 p.m. “ Key I.: Forming a Key ™ is the title of the 
second talk in Mr. Victor Hely-Hutchinson’s series 
“ Music Old and New.” 

9.35 p.m. The operetta, “ Beau Brummel ” (Reynaldo 
Hahn) will be broadcast. 

Tuesday, April 19, 8.20 p.m. The second dialogue in the 
series entitled “ Artists at Work,” will be between 
Mr. Stanley Casson and Mr. Frank Dobson. The 
subject of their discussion will be “ Sculpture.” 

Wednesday, April 20, 6.50 p.m. The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Henry Betterton will give a talk on “ Choosing a 
Career.” 

7.30 p.m. The second talk in the series “ Must Britain 
Starve? ” will be given by Sir John Russell, F.R.S., 
Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
who will deal with the question “ How can we get 
more out of the land? ” 

8.15 p.m. Bruno Walter will conduct the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Concert, to be relayed from the Queen’s Hall. 

10.5 p.m. The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M_P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Budget. 

Friday, April 22, 9.20 p.m. Mr. Gerald Barry will give 
his weekly talk on current events at home, entitled 
“ Here and Now.” 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST'S LIST 
LONDON FILMS 

THE TIVOLI. Arrowsmith. Ronald Colman in a scree 
adaptation of Mr. Sinclair Lewis's well know 
novel. 

THE ACADEMY. Kameradschaft. Mr. Pabst's brill 
ant film, laid in the coal mines, continues. 

THE RIALTO. A Nous la Liberté. Mr. Clair’s satire 
continues. This is the last week. 

THE CARLTON. Shanghai Express. Marlene 
Dietrich, directed by Mr. von Sternberg, in a brilliant 
melodrama. 

THE POLYTECHNIC. Tabu. This fine picture con 
tains some wonderful photography. Supported by 
Douglas Fairbanks’s amusing travel film. 

THE NEW GALLERY. A Night Like This. For thoe 
who have not seen the play. Tom Walls and Ralph 
Lynn. 

GENERAL RELEASES 

The Congress Dances. The best picture of last year, 
Lilian Harvey, Conrad Veidt and Henry Garat. 

The Champ. Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper in a bor 
ing story. 

Riders of the Purple Sage. A good Western. 

Palmy Days. For those who like Eddie Cantor. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR'S LIST 


In the Line. By George Bucher., Cape. 7s. 6d. The 
translation of a German infantry man’s life on th 
Western Front throughout the War. 


The Dinner Knell. By T. Earle Welby. Methuen. 5s 
A discursive account of political problems, the cor 
dition of the people, and how to eat and cook 4 
good dinner. 

Wold Without End. By H. J. Massingham. Cobder 
Sanderson. 10s. 6d. Worth reading for those who 
like the English countryside as described in the 
author's admirable style. 

My Diaries, 1888-1914. By W. S. Blunt. Secker. 


12s. 6d. The first cheap edition of the late Mr. W.5. 
Blunt's private record of public affairs, 1888-1914. 


Women In Men’s Guise. By O. P. Gilbert. The Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d. An account of the life of variow 
noted feminine adventuresses. Of interest to students 
of the inversions of sex complex. 


NOVELS | 
Caps Over the Mill. By Marjorie Booth.  Murny: 
7s. 6d. 


Tales From Two Pockets. By Karel Capek. Faber aad 
Faber. 78. 6d. 


—— 
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